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A Sugar Bush. 



As regards their social derivation, 
England were homogeneous in charact 
degree, and they were drawn from the 
English stock. In all history there ha: 
stance of colonization so exclusively eSt 
chosen men. The colonists knew this, 
it, as well they might be. It was th< 
was spoken by William Stoughton wh 
election sermon of 1688: "God sifted a 
He might send choice grain into the 
matter comes to have more than a local 
reflect that the 26,000 New Englanders c 
hundred and fifty years increased to son 
000. From these men have come at 
the present population of the United i 
— "The Beginnings of New Engla 
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CHAPTER I. 
A Sugar Bush. 

The village of Intervale lies in the center 
of a territory upon which Nature has be- 
stowed unnumbered charms. The country 
in every direction is broken with hills where 
farmers till their clay soil farms and with 
valleys through which rivers and brooks 
run over their rocky beds and where the 
richer loam lands lie. Well kept houses 
look out through the trees as if contented 
with their lot and proud of their position in 
the world. The cpuntry has not the rugged 
sublimity of the mountains or the tiresome 
commonplaceness of the prairies, but it pos- 
sesses a charm that reminds one of the quiet 
beauty of the English lakes, and which the 
traffic and the trade of today cannot entirely 
destroy. 

It was settled in the 20s and 30s by the 
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hardy pioneers from Connecticut 
York, who brought with them ir 
and a dauntless courage. In all 
since then its men have been fame 
councils of ihe Nation and in nmnj 
service for the public good. 

At the time of which I write, t 
was only a small trading point fo 
tiers for miles around. The scatte 
ers lived in log houses with th 
windows, bare floors and walls, 
fire-places that often furnished b 
and warmth. Candles, run in old 
molds, were coming into use. Th( 
great improvement upon the old t 
were considered a badge of aristocrat 
were scarce and the few obtainable 
and reread and digested by every 
of a family. The farms were partiall 
and the crops of corn and oats, 
and vegetables were usually sufficiei 
uses of the household. 

But the main pursuit of every fa 
dairying. The cream was made in 
and the milk into cheese. The < 
hand diurn and long wooden 
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cheese vat and strong arms were the instru 
ments of commerce. 

The children of a wide neighborhoo( 
gathered for three months each summer ii 
the old log school house, and the older one 
were added for the winter, for study. Edu 
cation, in those days, consisted of a master 
of the fundamental principles of reading 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, and geographj 

On Sundays the farmers gathered for woi 
ship at the center of the township, where on 
of their number often addressed them, o 
at the village, where usually a minister o 
larger culture taught the people. The Tow] 
Meeting of New England had been brough 
in and was a great rallying time for the me] 
and often for the entire family. Communi 
cation with the outer world was not f requeni 
for distances were great, and the means o 
communicating were slow and uncertair 
The public sports consisted of wrestling, rue 
ning, and jumping contests between th 
farmers^ sons, and of the mark and turke; 
matches with the old fashion rifles. Nov 
and then sides would be chosen, and after th 
hunt all were feasted at the expense of thi 
defeated party. 
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The several counties of this vicinity 
hotbeds of anti-slavery agitation and d 
sion. The Weekly Herald, from a neij 
ing city, was the organ of news and the 
of communication with the world of p 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was coming out 
stallments in the Washington Nation 
and its successive issues were breat 
waited for and willingly loaned to tha 
could not take it. Here and there in ti 
houses and in churches were stati' 
the Underground Railroad, whose 
ran at night and whose freight was 
Blacks. The entire locality was in 
at that time throughout the Nation ' 
of its anti-slavery opinions and the s 
which were organizing to carry on i 
eussion and to assist in the escape of t 
away slaves. 

The winter of 1850 had been a s 
severe one. Storm after storm had co 
the snow had piled higher and highe 
hills and ridges lay under their wh 
erlets like giants in their huge beds, 
was difficult and only by the freqi 
of the shovel was it possible to keej 
open. 
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In February the weather grew warmer i 
the snow began to melt. The sun that '. 
seemed so helpless all the winter begaE 
show signs of power. The frost escap 
from the trees cracked like pistol shots. ' 
earth that had been a slave to the tyi 
cold seemed to be trying to break its chj 
and step forth into liberty again. ' 
brooks were swelling their sides from 
many rivulets that sprang from the si 
banks and the men were rejoicing that 
snow was melting gradually, enabling 
streams to carry the water away to the ts 
ing lake without flood and destruction. 

For days farmer Harrison and his I 
had been busy preparing for the sugar 
son. The old stone arch on the side of 
hill had been refixed and made ready 
its work. Great quantities of four-foot w 
of maple and beech had been drawn u 
the boat-sled and piled in easy reach of 
camp. A rough board structure was ere( 
in front of the arch to protect the worki 
from the cold and the storm. The woo 
sap troughs had been taken from the ga 
of the house and the loft of the bam and 
pared for their important task. The h 
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iron kettles and the sap-barrels wemri^ ^ 
and drawn to the bush. Everything' ^^V;^.^^^^ 
ready. ^"^^^ 

The sky was clear and the sun ^^-^^^^^^^ 
the morning of the 20th. One of th^^ .' 
had tapped a maple in the front yarc^ \; 
the sap dropped rapidly from the inse^ ^^ 
spout into the pail. It was the signa>^^^ 
attack upon the fifteen hundred trees "^ 
the sugar bush. By noon the last tree h^"^ 
been bored and fifteen hundred wooden 
spouts were dropping the blood of the trees 
into buckets and rough hewn troughs. By 
the middle of the afternoon it was clear that 
the sap must be gathered, for the pails were 
half full and the weather remained warm 
and the trees would generously give out 
their current during the night. The horses 
were hitched to the boat-sled, and the two 
large gathering-barrels, with the large 
mouthed wooden tunnel, were quickly filled. 
They were soon at the sugar house and were 
discharging their contents into the waiting 
vat. The farmer put the tunnel to his mouth 
and blew a long and repeated blast and soon 
from other bushes the answer came, voices 
of neighborly fellowship. The boys hurried 
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away to refill the barrels while Mr. Harrison 
started the fire and put the sap into the 
kettles. Time after time the boys returned 
with their load until the trees had been 
visited »and the vats were full, and the night 
had come. 

That night Mr. Harrison remained and 
kept the fires going, snatching his sleep at 
intervals, with a horse-blanket as his bed 
and a stick of wood for his pillow. The fire 
in the arch reflected its warmth over him 
and lighted up with a strange weirdness the 
edge of the night and the forest around him. 

The next day was a repetition of gather- 
ing and boiling. In the afternoon the pre- 
cious contents of the kettles were "syruped- 
oflf." No more sap was permitted to run in 
and carefully it was boiled to the proper 
thickness. Then in pails and with the aid 
of neck-yokes it was carried to the farm 
house, where in the evening it was sugared 
off. When the wax would form in cold water 
every member had his basin and spoon and 
enjoyed the delicate sweet. Sometimes pans 
full of snow would be brought in and the 
boiling liquid deftly scattered in strings over 
it, soon to cool to perfect brittleness. In 
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saucers it was stirred until ready to < 
Harrison put some in pie tins an( 
was pulled into taflfy, the younger 
striving to see which could make it 
But the great kettle's contents wei 
for awhile and then poured into m 
to oool into cakes for home use 
sale. The contents of the large ti 
were stirred until it was fine and r 
table use. 

By the time the kettles and disl 
washed and put away it was bedtii 
according to the custom of the h( 
the family gathered around the gre 
fire-place for the evening worship, 
the lesson was read, they talked of i1 
cation to the existence of slavery, li 
rison showed how contrary it was 
Scriptures to hold a fellow-man in 
and how in gratitude for their libe 
in fidelity to the Book they should sj 
against the wrong of the land. The] 
ing in the mingled light and shadow 
room they joined in prayer, the fath 
ing in a voice that indicated a determ 
yet a strange gentleness, in the mal 
the man. He thanked the Omnipot< 
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for their home and its blessings, and be- 
sought the continuance of these blessings, 
upon them. He plead for the Country and 
for the freedom of the slave and all who were 
in any bondage. His prayer had in it the 
appeal of a prophet. It linked in the minds 
of the household the great truths of the 
Bible to daily life and National responsibili- 
ties. 

It was Richard's turn that night to tend 
the sap, so when the worship was over he 
put on his heavy coat and, lighting the 
lantern, started for the bush. He was a 
manly lad, as straight as an arrow and with 
muscles like iron. He had just turned four- 
teen and held his own with his father and 
brothers at the work of the farm. He soon 
reached the woods and having filled the ket- 
tles and thrown some wood upon the fire, he 
put the tunnel to his lips and blew a blast. 
Prom other bushes came the answering sig- 
nals, and soon three neighbors dropped in 
upon him. They boiled some eggs which 
Richard had, in the kettles, and as they ate 
they talked about the run of sap, the matters 
of interest to farmers, and discussed the con- 
cerns of politics. Richard gave in simple yet 
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graphic words the story of Uncle 
Cabin, which two of the men had no 
and this stirred them to intense der 
tion of the evil. 

When the men had gone, Richard 
the great arch full of wood, filled agfi 
kettles with sap, and settled himself 
warmth of the fire and the protection 
shed and blanket for sleep, but his 
would not close. The moon above tl 
was at its full. The hill on which 
arch stood was transfigured in its 
light. The valley, covered with broac 
trees which shut out the light, wound 
out and on into the wood like a my; 
way of life. The southwest wind seei 
most "asleep -and its voice sounded 
sleeper's sigh, as it winged its slovi 
through the bare tree-tops. Someth 
the silence of the forest settled into Ri 
soul. He 'turned his eyes skyward an( 
dered what the world of stars and ] 
is of which he knew so little. He tl 
again of those questions of national i 
I that were upon every lip. At last h: 

rested upon the burning coals that 
the mouth of the arch. Fancy led hii 
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the future's untried way. What would h 
do? Where would his lot be east? He di< 
not know that m such surroundings as hi 
God trains his noblest men and that in tim 
the door of opportunity would open wide f o 
him. 
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The memory of good deeds will ever stay, 

A lamp to light us on the darkened way, 

A music to the ear on clamoring street, 

A cooling well amid the noonday heat, 

A scent of green boughs blown through narrow wi 

A feel of rest when quiet evening falls. 

—Edwin Markh 



CHAPTER 11. 

A Gipsy Camp. 

It was a hot July day in the following 
summer. The waves of heat were rising 
from the earth as if in contest to outdo the 
power of the sun. The cattle had sought the 
shade of friendly trees near the brook and 
were contentedly chewing their cuds and 
switching the troublesome flies. The stamp, 
stamp of the horses could be heard as, hud- 
dled together under a tree, they fought the 
flies, as if impatient that Providence should 
permit such pests. Now and then could 
be heard the clarion voice of the cock as he 
announced his supremacy in the barn-yard 
flock and the satisfied cackle of the hen as 
she rejoiced that she had given to the larder 
of the frugal housewife another contribu- 
tion. Scarcely a leaf on the trees stirred 
and vegetation seemed by i«ts drooping forms 
to be asking beseechingly for water to quench 
its deep thirst. Orchards were standing in 
their soldier-like rows, their boughs bending 
with fruit as yet green and unpalatable, ex- 

23 
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cept here and there a Harvest tree whose 
ripened fruit seemed like so many sum- 
monses to the other trees to hasten in their 
ministry to the needs of men. The bees buz- 
zing here and there were the only things of 
nature that did not appear to yield to the 
lethargy of the day. 

But it was different with the men of that 
time. Every day was by necessity one of 
toil. The spring and winter were times for 
clearing; ploughing and planting occupied 
the months of April and May; cultivating 
and hoeing June and early July, and July 
and August were the months of harvest. 

At the time of which I write, on every 
farm the harvesters were at work. With the 
long steady sweep of the scythe they moved 
across the fields, laying the hay in rows to 
dry and to be drawn into the barns or 
stacked on the meadows. Now and then they 
would rest under the trees that lined th 
edge of flie meadow and quench their thir 
from the jug of cool water which one " 
the girls had brought from the spring. 

Farmer Harrison and his sons were c 
at work. The grass fell before their 
vance as the savages before a trained 
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"We must finish this field and have it in 
the bam by night," said he, and by the mid- 
dle of the forenoon the grass was cut. Soon 
they were stirring it to hasten its drying 
and when that was finished it was ready to 
be piled into small cocks for hauling. 

When the sun lacked only an hour till 
noon a shout from one of the boys, "A gipsy 
wagon," turned all eyes toward the road. The 
laborers rested on 'their forks and watched 
the two covered wagons wind down the road 
until the drivers drew rein under the beech 
trees down by the spring that bubbled out 
by the roadside. This was a favorite camp- 
ing place for the bands of solitary wander- 
ers — ^the family tramps of the early days, 
that made their living by trading, begging, 
and, too often, by stealing. Their visits were 
times of peculiar interest. The children had 
been told that they sometimes stole little 
ones and their presence in the vicinity was, 
to such, a time of dread. The older ones 
kept a more careful watch upon their cribs 
of grain, their horses and harnesses, while 
these wagons hovered around. 

At noon that day while farmer Harrison 
and his family were at their dinner a girl 
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from the camp called, begging for something 
with which to fill her basket, and which she 
could carry back for the band to eat. Mrs. 
Harrison had met the girl at the kitchen 
door and came in to ask Mr. Harrison what 
to give. 

"It is better to give them something than 
to arouse their hatred," was the way he met 
her inquiry. 

"But she is not an ordinary gipsy beggar," 
said Mrs. Harrison. "She has a finely cut 
countenance, beautiful, keen eyes, a finely 
shaped and poised head, a stately carriage 
of body for one so young, and marks of an 
intelligent mind and a delicacy of nature 
not usually found in such rags and surround- 
ings." 

Mr. Harrison smiled at the words of his 
wife, as if her tender heart had dulled her 
judgment. 

"Fix her up a good basketful, then," said 
Mr. Harrison, and when Mrs. Harrison had 
gone to the kitchen, he continued with a 
strangely gentle tone of voice, 

"Boys, you might have looked further and 
found a worse mother than that." 

The meal was hurriedly finished and they 
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went out to catch a glimpse of the gipsy. 
As the girl saw them entering the kitchen, 
her face grew crimson and she tried to hide 
her bare feet from their sight. Mr. Ham- 
son spoke a kind word to her, and with nat- 
ural courtesy said, 

"These are my sons." They bowed in 
their awkward way and passed on out of 
doors, to talk about her and to wonder how 
such a giri was in such a life. Mrs. Harrison 
filled her basket with potatoes, green com, 
a loaf of bread, a few pieces of com cake, 
and a cake of sugar, for which, with tears in 
her eyes, the girl gave a crude, "Thank you, 
mum," and walked slowly down the road 
with the heavy basket. 

One of the boys had passed by the camp 
on his way from the field to dinner and he 
said there were three men and three women, 
and several children. One man of especial- 
ly brutal face seemed the leader of the band. 
"A tough lot," was his estimate of them all. 
He had not seen the girl, and she must have 
been out on her begging trip. 

At five o'clock the hay was in the barn. 
While the team was cared for, one of the 
boys went after the cows. You could hear 
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his call, "Come boss I Come boss!" and far 
down in the woods came the answering low 
of a member of the drove. Soon they were 
in the barn-yard, and every ore of the men 
with the aid of a stool and pail was trans- 
ferring the rich milk from the faithful herd 
to the tin pans in the pantry. They com- 
pared the messes which different cows gave. 
They tied the tails of the cows to the crea- 
tures' legs, or held them between the pails 
and their own kn»ees. They raced to see 
who could finish first. The hard day's work 
seemed not to have tired them. To their 
abundant strength and youthful spirits even 
work was play. 

The supper was a time of privilege for 
th^ whole family. It consisted of bread and 
milk and a piece of pie for each one. There 
was plenty of time. The satisfaction of 
work completed was a possession. It was 
talked over and each member always told 
the record of his day. The work of the mor- 
row was discussed and planned. The news 
of the thinly settled neighborhood, as each 
one had heard it, was shared. The weekly 
paper had come the night before and its 
items were discussed with vigor by all. The 
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supper hour was the farmer's training school 
in those days. He learned there to be a 
statesman and a theologian. It was there 
that the questions of moment were de- 
cided. This and the town meeting made 
America free and strong. 

After a time the conversation turned to 
the gipsy girl. Mrs. Harrison started it. 

"Do you know/' said she, "that I cannot 
get that gipsy girl out of my mind? There 
was a delicacy, not only of look but of man- 
ner, that is not found in such roving bands." 

"Oh, it is one of those unaccountable ex- 
ceptions of nature — a diamond in the dirt — 
that you occasionally find," was Mr. Harri- 
son's reply. 

"It may be," continued she, "but I can- 
not help recalling the general impression 
which was given me in childhood that they 
kidnap children." 

"Mother is right," said the son who had 
been at the camp. "The rest are coarse in 
looks and in talk. I wouldn't wonder, if 
their faces are any sign, that all the older 
ones use more whiskey than potatoes and 
bread." 

"At any rate," added Mr. Harrison, "it 
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is too bad that the poor girl can't go to 
school and have your mother to bring her 
up." 

When supper was finished, Mrs. Harrison 
and the girls went to work upon the dishes, 
Mr. Harrison settled down to the paper, 
and the boys, all but Richard, went for a 
swim in the mill pond a mile away. 

It was Richard's turn to go to the store, 
and on his way to the village, with a boy's 
interest in gipsies, he went by the camp. 
As he drew near, he heard an angry, coarse 
voice cursing, and a delicate, childish voice 
pleading for mercy. 

"I'll teach ye not to bring home nothing 
when ye go out begging, you brat. What do 
we feed ye fer?" 

In vain the girl plead that she had walked 
all the afternoon and received nothing. 

"Why didn't ye steal something, then?" 

With a ring of defiance in her tone the 
girl replied, 

"You may kill me, but I won't steal I" 

The man's face had been growing livid 
with rage, and at these words he struck the 
helpless girl a brutal blow and had lifted 
his arm to strike again, when Richard 
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Bprang forward and caught the uplifted 
whip, expressing his indignation. 

"Shame on you for beating a girl in that 
way!" 

The man turned upon him like an en- 
raged brute, and with a torrent of oaths 
roared : 

"I'll lam ye, ye young impudence, to 
interfere with me." 

Richard stepped quickly to one side as 
the man lunged at him. The gipsy, drunk 
with anger and liquor, tripped and went 
sprawling upon the ground. His hands 
had fallen upon a neck-yoke and he arose 
with it in his hands and rushed upon the 
lad. Just as the yoke was about to crash 
upon Richard's head, his right arm shot 
out from his body and his left followed like 
a flash and the brutal gipsy lay in a dazed 
heap upon the ground. The other members 
of the band had gathered around and looked 
at the lad with lowering faces. Without 
saying a word, Richard turned and walked 
away, but he never forgot the look of grati- 
tude the young girl gave him. 
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There are two sculptors, who, with chisels fine. 

Render the plainest features half divine. 

All other artists strive and strive in vain. 

To picture beauty perfect and complete. 

Their statues only crumble at their feet. 

Without the master touch of Faith and Pain. 

And now his face, that perfect seemed before. 

Chiseled by these two careful artists, wore 

A look exalted, which the spirit gives 

When soul has conquered, and the body lives 

Subservient to its biddings. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Desolate Home. 

Eight years before the time about which 
I have been writing, the costly home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren, in the city of Forest- 
burg, was one of the social and intellectual 
centers of this growing manufacturing 
town. They had lived for several years in 
a small village where the foundation of their 
fortune was laid. The opportunity had 
opened a few years before to purchase a 
half interest in one of the leading mercan- 
tile establishments of Forestburg and by the 
natural growth of the city and the sagacity 
of Mr. Warren the business had grown to 
immense proportions. He had as time went 
by invested considerable money in real es- 
tate, the profits from which were an inde- 
pendent fortune. He had little time for 
anything except business. His days were 
spent in the conduct of his undertakings 
and his evenings often found him at his of- 
fice, with an occasional night given to some 
social function. 

86 
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Mrs. Warren was given up to society. Her 
nights were one round of gaiety. She was 
naturally a brilliant woman^ and culture and 
travel had added their charms to her man- 
ners. Her home was often open to such 
gatherings and the luxuriousness of its fur- 
nishings and the lavishness of the entertain- 
ment strengthened her hold upon the social 
set of the city. 

Their only child, Ethel, was five years old 
at that time. They built air castles daily of 
what her life should be. She should have 
the best education the world of that day 
aflForded. She should see every country and 
gather from this wide horizon a preparation 
for a brilliant life. Their dreams always 
set her as the most brilliant star in the sky 
of society. 

But all at once their air castles were shat- 
tered and the home lost its charm and their 
hearts became desolate. One day the nurse 
had left the little five year old idol for a 
moment in the park across the street while 
she hurried to the house to get the child 
something she asked for, and when she re- 
turned Ethel was gone. Vainly she called 
and hurried here and there; no one had 
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seen such a child. She went weeping and 
sobbing to Mrs. Warren. Mr. Warren was 
summoned. He looked down every street 
leading away from the park. The police 
were informed and all day the search went 
on. Gradually the news scattered over the 
city and men and women joined in the anx- 
ious hunt. Every nook seemed to have been 
examined without the slightest trace of the 
lost. The giant will of Mr. Warren stood 
out strongly. *'She shall be found," was his 
ringing assertion to the chief of police. Re- 
wards were offered and descriptions of Ethel 
were sent to every city and to many villages, 
but without results. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren had kept hopeful 
till nightfall, then the mother yielded to 
her fears. As the days crept slowly along, 
friends feared her reason would give way. 
She was inconsolable. Mr. Warren tried to 
cheer her by his assertions of hope, but even 
his assurances lost their vitality. A hopeless, 
care-worn expression was growing on his 
face, that revealed the grief gnawing at the 
heart. 

Letters were received telling that the wan- 
derer had been found and Mr. and Mrs. War- 
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ren would hasten away on long and short 
journeys only to find their hopes finished 
again. Six years passed before Mr. Warren 
would give up the search. 

Into the solitariness of their grief it is not 
ours to look. Into these lonely battlefields 
of lif-e friends can send words and emotions 
of sympathy, but no one can enter. Each 
one must tread the wine press alone. Sorrow 
and loss mean for every one either revela- 
tion or ruin, spiritual power or paucity. 

Gradually the workings of sorrow became 
visible in Mr. and Mrs. Warren. In their 
search for Ethel they found many homeless 
children, whose parents were dead, or had 
deserted them. At first they turned away 
in bitter disappointment, but after a while 
their sympathy was aroused and they began 
to assist these homeless ones. The orphan 
asylum of the city acquired new supporters, 
and money and playthings and dainties were 
continually being sent in by them. Mr. 
Warren suggested that a large place which 
they owned a few miles in the country 
should be used for the summer for a dwell- 
ing for the homeless children. Mrs. Warren 
had it arranged for that purpose, and all 
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that summer the little ones had the fresh air 
and comforts of that country home and those 
who were old enough were taught to work 
and care for themselves. It was arranged to 
take out excursions of poor women and their 
children for the day, where they could rest 
in the shade and be furnished at noon with 
rich milk and well baked bread. Occasion- 
ally a woman whose child was poor and sick- 
ly waa persuaded to remain for a week or 
two, until the baby grew fat and strong. 

"Sure, sor, and Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
must be angels to let a woman like me go 
to their home, but it has made my baby 
plump and hearty," said a poor woman to 
the driver on her way back to the city, as 
she held up her lusty infant for him to ad- 
mire. 

When winter came, the Warrens were 
ministering angels to hundreds. If any one 
was really needy, it seemed that somehow 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren would find it out. At 
Christmas a thousand baskets, filled with po- 
tatoes and cranberries, and many other 
things, but especially a fat turkey, were giv- 
en to as many needy families. Mr. Warren 
had little patience with any one who was 
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able and would not work, and he always 
tried to find work for an idle man or woman. 
But he was especially tender to a family of 
a drunken father. 

The policeman used to tell how Mr.Warren 
found drunkard Flynn's family starving and 
freezing and two of the children down with 
the diphtheria, how the merchant bought 
them coal and food and started the fire and 
how he foimd him with a doctor caring for 
the sick children while Mrs. Flynn was get- 
ting something good to eat, and the tender 
hearted officer of the law would never fail 
to add his own estimate: 

"I tell ye what, boys, that's the kind of 
religion that'll wash, and don't you forgit 
it." 

A transformation came over Mr. Warren's 
relationship with his men. He surprised his 
wife one night by saying, 

"I found 200 men and women working 
for me at the store today." 

"What do you mean, my dear?" was her 
mystified answer. 

"I have always thought of them as so 
many hired people, from whose work I was 
to get profit, as I thought of the goods on 
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the shelves and the horses and the wagons. 
But today it suddenly dawned upon me that 
they were flesh and blood and bound to me 
by the most sacred ties. I must do something 
for them." 

"Strange, isn't it? The same thing has 
been in my mind ever since I was down to 
the store last week," said Mrs. Warren. "It 
seems to me," she continued, "that some- 
thing ought to be done for the girls. I no- 
ticed how pale they were." 

"I think," said Mr. Warren, "the place 
to begin is to pay them better wages. Think 
of the girls living on three dollars a week. 
I do not wonder we are constantly losing 
them by sickness." 

So day by day they talked over the mat- 
ter and during the seven years since this 
conversation many changes had been brought 
about. Rest rooms had been provided. 
Houses had been fitted up in which many 
of the girls roomed and boarded. Mrs. War- 
ren had become acquainted with the girls, 
and occasionally had a group of them at 
the house for an evening. Mr. Warren al- 
ways remembered his help at Thanksgiving 
time and at the Christmas season. He made 
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special arrangements with a kind physician 
to treat any of them when ill, if they wished, 
and a notice was placed in the rest rooms, 
requesting that he be notified of any case 
of illness among the men and women in his 
service. 

The results among the employees were 
soon noticeable. The careless customer 
could see that the clerks in Mr. Warren's 
great store were different from those in 
others. Mr. Warren used to tell his wife 
laughingly that the work was so much bet- 
ter done than formerly that he was in dan- 
ger of becoming selfish in helping others. 
A department of the savings bank of which 
Mr. Warren was president was started in the 
store, and on every Saturday afternoon 
money could be deposited. Gradually the 
employees found that by frugality a little 
sum could be saved. At the close of the 
year Mr. Warren had deposited to each one's 
credit a small gift. 

It was interesting to see the proprietor 
handle the difficult cases that will arise under 
any circumstances. He was the same ex- 
acting business man. He expected everyone 
in his employ to attend strictly to his work 
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and to show perfect courtesy to the custom- 
ers. The untruthful and dishonest trembled 
to meet the searching and grieved look of 
Mr. Warren. But his way of dealing with 
them was diflFerent from formerly. 

The manager of the store told me of Jack 
Turner. Jack had been taken in as a col- 
lector. He was seventeen years old and a 
bright young man. At the end of the third 
year, it was unexpectedly discovered that for 
six months he had been taking funds and 
by false entries attempting to hide his 
crime. One day he was summoned into Mr. 
Warren's private oflSce. 

"No one knows what happened," said the 
manager, "but after a half hour I was sum- 
moned and found Mr. Warren and Jack 
both in tears. 'You will see that Mr. Turner 
is paid ten dollars a month more salary 
from last Monday morning,' was all that 
was said. I said nothing but you could have 
knocked me over with a feather. We shall 
have a pretty state of affairs, I thought, if 
this is the way fraud is to be honored. But 
do you know, sir, that during the two years 
since that Jack Turner has been the best 
man in the concern? We have had to ad- 
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vance him, and no one works harder and 
can be trusted more safely than he. I be- 
lieve he would die before he would take a 
cent that doesn't belong to him. He'll be a 
partner in this or some other concern some 
day, or I miss my guess." 
y The manager was silent a moment, and 
then continued, with evident emotion. 

"About six years ago Mr. Warren called 
me into his office, and said, 'Mr. Manning, 
you know that I have expected the strict- 
est discipline of you, and that you must still 
continue ; but,' and I shall never forget the 
look that came over his face, 4n all this you 
and I must do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us, and when any se- 
verity must be used, always consult me 
first.' It has been a new day in this store 
since then. I knew him well enough to 
obey, though I didn't believe you could run 
a store on that principle. I have learned 
through these years that it is not only right 
but always safest to follow the Golden 
Rule." 

Often I used to run across the traces of 
Mrs. Warren's kindly ministry. Her coach- 
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man told me that, in the early winter, he 
was driving her down the main street and 
suddenly she signaled him to stop. Alight- 
ing, she approached a little girl that, scant- 
ily clad and shaking with cold, stood before 
one of the windows of a store looking at the 
warm clothing there displayed, and said, 

"Little girl, what are you looking at?" 

She hesitated for a moment, but the 
gentle voice and the kindly face won her 
confidence, and as her eyes filled with tears 
she replied: 

"Mum, I was thinkin' how 'twould feel 
to have them warm clothes and shoes on, 
and that there wouldn't be no more shakin' 
in the cold." 

"Come with me and you shall be warm," 
came the gentle response. 

"And would you think it," the old man 
added, and I give you his own words, "when 
they come out again, that girl was clothed 
from top to tip with warm duds and you 
wouldn't have knowed her, and when Mrs. 
Warren got her name and where she lived 
and said good-bye, that gal ran after her 
to the carriage and asked in a husky voice, 

" 'Are you an angel?' '^ 
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So the eight years had passed by, full of 
heartache and anxiety, but of growing in- 
terest in others and of wider usefulness. It 
was the birthday of Ethel — thirteen years 
since she came to their home and eight 
years since she had disappeared. Mr. War- 
ren never went to the store and Mrs. War- 
ren never received any company on these re- 
curring days. Together they would go over 
the five years of her life, recalling the little 
words and cunning deeds of their darling, 
and then sit in silence, and each knew that 
the other was wondering with breaking heart 
where she was. 

On this thirteenth birthday they had sat 
in thought a long time, when Mrs. Warren 
spoke. 

"James, do you remember how at first 
we wondered how a good God could bring 
such a sorrow upon us? I have been think- 
ing that God never brought this after all, 
for He is good and is not the author of 
evil." 

"I have been thinking that, too, this last 
year," replied Mr. Warren. "I believe that 
those teach wrongly who say that God, ex- 
cept in a permissive sense, causes the woes 
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and wrongs and losses of life. It was this 
false thought that during the first years 
after Ethel went almost made me lose con- 
fidence in God." 

"Last night as I was thinking of this," 
she continued, "it came over me all at once 
what a change had come into our lives for 
good. We were taking no thought of any 
one except ourselves and Ethel, and the 
thought came to me with a shock that life 
was more to me now than it was when Ethel 
was here." 

"That was what I was reading last week 
in ihe Scriptures," said Mr. Warren. "That 
verse, 'All things work together for good to 
them that love God' was quoted by the pas- 
tor two Sundays ago, and it never im- 
pressed me as it did then. I came home 
and read and reread it. It seems to me to 
mean that God overrules all experiences 
for the good of those who trust him." 

"Certainly He has been doing it for us, 
James, for step by step He has led us out 
into larger trust and usefulness." 

"And with us, dear, He deepened our af- 
fection for Ethel into real love for her and 
others. I fear, if she had not been taken 
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we would have gone on training her in sel- 
fishness." 

"But do you think the 'all things' in- 
cludes Ethel, James?" 

"Yes, I feel so, while I cannot see how. 
I have felt of late that she is safe in God's 
almighty arms, and it has been a wonder- 
ful comfort to me." 

As they had been talking, night had 
been letting down her sable curtains 
around the earth. The sky was heavy as if 
for storm and the wind soughed through 
the trees and around the house. They arose 
and in silence walked out into the garden. 
Soon the clouds vanished and the wind fell 
asleep and the glorious stars looked down 
upon a quiet, peaceful earth. 

Mr. Warren at last broke the silence. 

"How like our life is this night! Down 
around us fell the blackest darkness. The 
sighing of dreary winds was the only noise 
that broke our loneliness. But little by lit- 
tle the clouds have vanished and trust and 
hope, the infinite stars of God, have come 
out. The night of loss is still our world, 
but the light of God has flooded it with 
glory." 



A Struggle. 



Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 

To thunder blowes, and fiercely to assaile 

Each othd*, bent his enemy to quell, 

That with their force the perst both plate and maile. 

And made wide furrows in their fleshes fraile. 

That it would pity any living eie, 

Large floods of blood adowne their sides did raile, 

But floods of blood could not them satisfie: 

Both hungered after death; both chose to win or die. 

— Spenser. 



CHAPTER IV. 
A Struggle. 

Summer had passed and winter had come 
again. Once more the snow was piled in 
ridges where the wind had blown it as it 
fell. Here and there a mnllen stock stuck 
its bare head up, as if Autumn, as it jour- 
neyed on, had left its cane behind. The 
cattle, after eating their breakfast and 
drinking the clear brook water through the 
holes which the farmer had cut in the ice, 
stood huddled against a stack or by the side 
of the barns for protection, until their own- 
ers early in the afternoon would fasten 
them into their stalls in the old log bams 
and crowd the mangers with hay or stalks 
or straw and perhaps a little dessert of oats 
and corn. 

The children of the homes, large and 
small, were in school. Three or four months 
each winter they crowded the old log school 
house to the door. Most of them were 
there to learn, but now and then one was 
mischievous or sulky and scarcely a week 
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passed that the whip or the ruler was not 
brought into active and severe use. The 
noon and recesses were spent in vigorous 
and joyous sport. PuU-a-way, By, sliding 
down the long hills on hand-made sleds and 
coasters, skating upon the patches of ice 
which here and there could be found. Fox 
and Geese, contests at snowballing, wrest- 
ling matches, and now and then an angry 
encounter, occupied these lusty farmer boys 
when they were not at their books. 

It was interesting to watch them at their 
dinners. Each person or household group 
had the. separate pail or hand-made basket. 
At this time johnnycake, hard boiled eggs, 
bread and butter, with meat, constituted the 
dinner of the more fortunate; while some 
must content themselves with the corn 
cake and a piece of pork. But whatever it 
was, the appetites of this growing company 
relished it^ and made short work of the con- 
tents, that they might be at their sports. 

When Saturday came, the boys were 
busy at work. Wood had to be cut. Land 
had to be cleared for the crops of the com- 
ing summer. One could frequently hear on 
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such a day the dull crash of a falling giant 
that had required centuries to grow. Soon 
it was either cut into wood, or split into rails, 
or left in logs for the mill. Strenuous, yet 
with an activity that produces vitality, was 
the life of old and young. 

During these years the farmers had fre- 
quently lost lambs from their flocks. At 
night, if they were not penned in, and oc- 
casionally in broad day, the beasts would 
dare forth from the great woods and devour 
some valuable member of the flock. Fre- 
quent assaults had been made upon the 
fold of Mr. Harrison, but because of his 
watchfulness he had lost none as yet. For 
nights Richard had heard the beast prowl- 
ing around. He had slept little. He had 
struggled hard whether he should go out 
into the night or remain in the safety of the 
home. 

After the morning chores had been fin- 
ished and breakfast eaten on a Saturday 
morning of December, he took his gun and 
hunting knife and started into the woods, 
the great south woods that commenced near 
his father's house and stretched away in 
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folds of shade and silence for unknown 
miles. 

Richard had been different of late. His 
father had noticed that he was more quiet. 
His companions found him more silent and 
so less companionable, and wondered what 
had come over Dick. His mother looked 
deeper and saw the meaning of it aU, and her 
face wore an anxious look. That morning 
as he left the house she kissed him with un- 
usual tenderness. 

As Eichard walked on that day, deeper 
and deeper into the forest, an almost des- 
perate look grew upon his face. The track 
of the beast led on over logs, through thick 
underbrush,, down into valleys, up steep 
hillsides, but ever on into the gloomy 
woods. His keen eye could tell that the 
panther, whose trail he was following, was 
strong and fierce. That it had slain its 
many victims, he felt sure. He would kill 
it, or it would kill him. When miles had 
passed, the track turned into a valley that 
was by nature a place of beauty. The grad- 
ual rise of the hills on either side, the grace- 
ful trees, and the mysterious shadows had 
combined for a strange and divine effect, 
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but seemed only to add to the tumult of this 
hunter. A few steps led him to the mouth 
of a dark cave. Here, then, was where the 
fierce beast lived. This was its real home. 
He searched about and could find no other 
entrance. His eye flashed forth a deter- 
mined look. He would enter and destroy 
the beast. With difficulty, on hands and 
knees, his hunting knife in his right hand 
and his gun in his left, he crawled through 
the narrow opening into the dark. The en- 
trance gradually grew larger until at last he 
could stand erect. He reached forward and 
to the sides with his gun, but could not 
touch the walls. He stepped to one side to 
let the faint light of the opening in, and as 
his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
it seemed to him that it was a large oave. 
The air was chill and foul. 

All at once two balls of fire glared out of 
the darkness. That glance seemed to fetter 
him. His strength for a moment was gone. 
With an eflFort he was himself again and 
realized that he was alone in this cave with 
a panther. He could not retrace his steps, 
It or he must die. His mother's face rose 
before him. What sorrow would almost de- 
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stroy his home if he should fail 1 He would 
triumph or die fighting. Carefully he drew 
the gun to his shoulder and aimed as be3t 
he could in the faint light, at the fiery eyes. 
The hammer fell, but no explosion fol- 
lowed. The gun was now worthless and in 
a moment he had decided what to do. He 
dropped it upon the floor of the cave. Re- 
moving his sheepskin coat and wrapping it 
about his left arm, he waited the movements 
of the beast. He could see its form in out- 
line and he knew it would not keep him 
long in waiting. With its catlike step it put 
one foot forward, and paused; then another 
step. Richard saw it was about to spring 
and braced himself to meet the shock. With 
a hideous snarl the panther was upon him. 
Its jaws shut down upon his left arm. His 
right arm wielded the knife with despera- 
tion. The light was too dim to be sure of his 
aim. He could only strike without regard 
to point. Soon panther and Richard were 
upon the floor. The grip upon his arm was 
like a vise of iron. It seemed at times the 
panther's teeth would crash through coat 
and arm. If only the garment would re- 
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main faithful there was hope for him. He 
kept his arm between the rest of his body 
and the beast, as best he could, as they strug- 
gled on the damp floor. He knew that his 
knife had struck home, for he could feel the 
warm blood of the panther upon his hand as 
he drew it out, and he thought the beast 
seemed weaker. But his own strength was 
almost gone. He could feel the breath of 
the maddened brute upon his face. Once 
more his mother's face looked upon him. 
With the strength of desperation he struck 
his knife again and all became dark. 

When consciousness returned to him, he 
could not, for a moment, recall where he 
was. His left arm seemed bound. He 
reached forth his right hand, and touched 
the hairy head of the beast, cold and harm- 
less in death, but with its teeth set upon his 
arm. This brought back to him his sur- 
roundings and the terrible struggle through 
which he had passed. With his faithful 
knife he pried the jaws apart and withdrew 
his arm. Haggard and weak he crawled 
out into the world again. He had met un- 
holy lust and slain it. Passion lay con- 
quered at his feet. He was a man. 



An Escape. 



There is a special providence an the fall of a sparrow. 

— Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER V. 
An Escape. 

When Richard walked away from the 
gipsy camp, the girl's heart sank within her. 
.What would become of her? Her Ufe was 
one continual terror. She could remember 
dimly, it seemed to her, that once she was 
not a gipsy, but had a beautiful home. 
Sometimes in the night she would dream 
that a woman with tender, beautiful face 
waa bending over her; too soon she would 
awake to find herself in the gipsy wagon in 
that terrible life. She had found once a 
part of a tiny garment which her gipsy 
mother said belonged to her, in which had 
been skillfully stitched the word, "Ethel." 
She often in her imagination pictured who 
had made it and what kind of a life they 
lived. Once in his drunken anger the 
brutal gipsy father had cursed her and de- 
clared he wished he had never taken her, 
but her mother had told her afterwards that 
she was their daughter and that the drunken 
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man did not know what he was saying. The 
older she grew the more her nature rebelled 
against the life they led and the thought of 
those two coarse people being her parents. 

Tonight it seemed a thousand times worse 
than ever. The kind words of Mrs. Harri- 
son and Eichard's defense of her had 
brought back this dim world of hers with 
new distinctness and had enlarged its 
boundaries. What would she not do for a 
mother like the farmer's wife? And Rich- 
ard's pluck and strength had given her the 
first glimpse of strength giving itself for 
weakness. For the first time in all her mem- 
ory had some one seemed to care for her and 
had some one defended her. 

But the old fear soon drew her thought 
to the morrow. What would the brutal gip- 
sy do when morning came? He might kill 
her in his anger at the interference of the 
night before. She would rather die than 
continue as she was. 

Before midnight they were rumbling and 
jolting along over the rough roads and by 
morning they were camped again many 
miles away. 
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"Get out of here, you imp, and beg us 
something to eat. Don't you dare come back 
without a basket fulll" The gipsy accom- 
panied his order with horrible profanity and 
with a fierce kick that sent the girl reeling 
from him. 

All the forenoon she tramped, tired and 
sore and hungry and sleepy — and had at 
noon a few potatoes and turnips and a loaf 
of bread. With a desperate dread she re- 
turned to the camp that was just arousing. 

"Bring that basket here," said the man 
hoarsely. "What, only those potatoes and 
turnips I" 

In vain she pleaded that she had walked 
and begged all the forenoon. 

"Why didn't you steal, then? I'll teach ye 
not to come back without something good!" 
The lash fell upon her savagely, and at each 
blow she screamed in pain. 

"I'd cut your head oflF, if it wasn't for 
your begging." 

"Come, let up, or she won't be of no more 
use," said the woman. 

The potatoes were roasted and with the 
scraps left from the day before their hunger 
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seemed appeased. The gipsy girl was offered 
nothing and could not have eaten, if any- 
thing had been given. 

After dinner the camp was deserted by all 
except the girl and the children. The men 
and women had gone oflf to beg, trade and 
steal. 

For a long time she sat and thought of her 
condition. Again she went over her cruel 
treatment, and her feelings of shame at the 
farm house. How long was this to go on? 
What hope was there of any change? As she 
grew older it had grown worse. She saw new 
dangers beset her path. She grew sick as 
she thought of what might be. Her thoughts 
suddenly took shape — ^she would run away. 
She was startled by the thought and looked 
around in fear lest some one had read her 
mind. She was too tired and sore now to 
attempt escape. 

She soon fell asleep from very exhaustion 
and fortunately they stayed 'away all the 
afternoon and she slept on. Now and then 
she would moan out in her sleep «as if in 
pain from her bruised flesh, and again she 
seemed begging for mercy, as she went over 
in her dream the attacks of the past. But 
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•even in its pallor and in the anxieties of her 
dreams there was something in the face that 
spoke of the divinity of man's origin, and 
which nothing but vice can obliterate. 

At early twilight she was awakened by the 
return of the gipsies. They had evidently 
been out two by two. Some came empty 
handed. Others had the usual gifts. One 
winked shrewdly as they threw down two 
chickens and cracked a coarse joke about how 
detennined chickens were to follow them oflF. 

The giri had been aroused by the com- 
mand: 

"Here, you hussy, git us something to 
eat." 

She built the fire and prepared the crude 
meal. Her mind was full of thoughts of es- 
cape. "There could be nothing worse than 
this and its outlook," was the way it kept 
shaping itself in her mind. 

After supper, wearied by their walk', the 
band was soon sound asleep. Ethel waited 
until she felt sure they would not be dis- 
turbed, and then arose and quietly stole out 
into the night. One of the dogs barked and 
ran up to her, but when he saw who it was. 
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wagged his tail and went back by the wagon 
and laid down. Ethel waited anxiously a 
few minutes to see if it had aroused anyone, 
and then sped away. 

She was accustomed to hardships and to 
long journeys on foot and did not mind any 
journey, if it only bore her away from these 
hated people. At times it seemed to her 
frightened imagination that she was pur- 
sued, but as she would look anxiously back 
she could see and hear no one. Hour after 
hour she hastened on. She had kept along 
the highway, in fear of the silence and dark- 
ness of the forest. Once she heard the clat- 
ter of the hoofs of a rapidly approaching 
horse and fear almost took away her remain- 
ing strength. She hid herself among the 
bushes, but it seemed to her that her heart's 
beat could be heard by the passer. The moon 
had arisen, and as the horseman rode by, she 
saw it was not one of the band. 

Again she pressed her way on. Every step 
took her farther away from beatings and 
shame. Her feet were sore and blistered. 
She felt that her strength was going. She 
had put a piece of the bread, at the time she 
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prepared the supper, into the pocket of her 
dress. This she eagerly devoured and she 
felt stronger. She sat down by the roadside 
to plan what she should do. She must rest 
and it would soon be morning and she must 
hide. Should she go on and if possible find 
some farmhouse, or should she trust herself 
to the forest with its dangers? She had heard 
occasionally during the night the howl of a 
wolf in the depth of the forest. If she went 
to a house, they might not receive her, or if 
the gipsies looked for her, might give her 
back into their hands. She turned her feet 
into the wood and walked slowly^ in till she 
could see that the morning was coming. 
Finding a bed of moss under a tree whose 
thick limbs bent down close to the ground 
and hid her from sight she dropped down to 
sleep. 

She dreamed again. At first it seemed 
the brutal gipsy had caught her and was 
beating and cursing her. Again the farm- 
er's boy interposed and beat him down. Then 
the dream changed and a sweet, tender face 
was bending over her and she felt safe, and 
her sleep was peaceful and refreshing. If 
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what men teach is true, then over her in that 
simple bed were bending fonns, and eyes 
were looking down that never slumber nor 
sleep. 



The Underground Railroad. 



The best man should never pass by 
The worst, but to brotherhood true* 

Entreat him thus gently, "Lo, I 
Am tempted in all things as you." 

Of one dust all people are made. 
One sky doth above them extend. 

And whether through sunshine or shade 
Their paths nm, they meet at the end. 

And whatever his honors may be, — 
Of riches, or genius, or blood, — 

God never made any man free 
To find out a separate good. 

— ^Alicc Gary. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Underground Ra^ilroad. 

One night in September Richard was 
awakened by thf sound of voices. He could 
hear his father evidently in conversation 
with a stranger. 

"I have brought them twenty miles since 
night set in and I must hurry back before 
morning," said the stranger. "I must wait 
no longer than to feed my horses." 

He heard the men go to the barn to care 
for the horses and his mother at work below. 
When they had returned and were eating, 
Richard looked down through the stove pipe 
hole and saw three men-^a man whom he 
had seen before from a village twenty miles 
away, and two black men. 

"The search parties were in the village 
when I left and I had to drive out by a 
round about road. I fancy they'll pay you 
a visit before many hours, though the boys 
were in hopes to send them on a fool's chase 
in another direction. These men are worn 
out and must have rest." 
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"We mil hide them during the day," 
said Mr. Harrison, "and then we will run 
them on to the lake where they will soon 
be across." 

"You have never lost a man, Harrison, or 
I should urge you to go at once, tired though 
they are, for I have felt all the way up that 
the party would come here in the morning 
as quickly as horses can fetch them." 

"It wouldn't be safe to go to the lake in 
the daytime," replied the farmer, "for they 
keep a close watch for runaways there. It is 
the last chance." 

"Well, do your best, Harrison. Do your 
best." 

"Marsar, you won't let 'em cotch us, will 
ye?" pleaded one of the negroes piteously. 

"My poor man, you will never be taken 
from this farm back to slavery." 

Richard had heard that ring in his fath- 
er's voice once before when he had quietly 
defied a small mob in the village that threat- 
ened him, if he was ever found "helping a 
nigger," and knew what it meant. 

Mrs. Harrison found out where they were 
from. One had been raised by a kind and 
courteous Southern gentleman, but at his 
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death was sold to a hard taskmaster. His 
back was not yet healed from the gashes of 
the overseer's whip. 

"Poor man!" Richard heard his mother 
say in that tone of voice that seemed to in- 
clude more than the wounded back — ^the 
whole sorrow and degradation of slavery. 

"If all were as kind to their slaves as 
many of them are, it wouldn't be so bad," 
commented the man. 

"Yes, that is true, so far as personal, 
physical injury is concerned," replied Mr. 
Harrison. "But the whole system is wrong. 
It is contrary to the law of God. It will curse 
the South in the end. I sometimes fear it 
will destroy our nation." 

"I cannot see how war can be arrested 
many years," continued the visitor. "Every 
year the slave power becomes more exact- 
ing." 

"War would be a terrible thing," said Mrs. 
Harrison, and Richard thought she glanced 
toward the stairway that led up to her boys, 
"but it is better, if necessary, than to let 
slavery live." 

The meal was finished and soon the rum- 
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ble of the wagon along the road announced 
the departure of one of their guests. Rich- 
ard wondered where his father would secrete 
the fugitives. During the summer the old 
sugar house had be. \ the place of hiding 
and rest, but the night was too cold for that. 
With these thoughts in his mind he fell 
asleep. 

At daybreak the family were astir. When 
the chores were finished and they were at 
their breakfast, Mr. Harrison said, "Boys, we 
had company last night while you were 
asleep." 

Richard was the only one that replied. 

"I heard you talking and saw through the 
pipe hole who they were." 

"A friend who has been here before 
brought two negroes who are making their 
way to liberty," explained Mr. Harrison to 
the other boys. "They were badly worn and 
I put them in the hay-mow where they are 
sound asleep now. The oflScers are on their 
track and may ride up here at any time." 

"They would search the house and the 
barn first," suggested one of the boys. 

"Yes, naturally they would. But I have 
dug down nearly twenty feet in the side of 
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the hay mow and have put four or five 
scantlings across four feet above the bottom 
of the hole to keep the hay from crushing 
down upon them. The cracks in the sides 
of the barn will let in air sufficient for a 
time. When we see the searchers coming, 
two of you shall go at once to the barn, cover 
the hole with hay, and commence to unload 
the straw from the wagon upon the mow, as 
if nothing unusual had happened." 

In the middle of the forenoon, one of the 
boys whose business for the day was to cut 
out the fence corners and keep watch for the 
officers announced that a team driven furi- 
ously had just come into sight a mile away. 
The two oldest boys hastened to the barn and 
put the fugitives into the hiding place and 
covered the hay over them. Mr. Harrison 
had worked in the garden near the house 
since breakfast and continued at his task 
digging potatoes. Richard was helping his 
mother nail down a carpet. Everything was 
going on as usual when the carriage drove 
up. 

The men sprang to the ground and rushed 
into the house. 

"Have you got any njggers hid in 
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this house?" roughly asked one of the men 
of Richard. 

Richard stopped tacking and looked cool- 
ly up into the man's face. 

"Come! Gomel None of your impudence. 
We can't be trifled with." 

Just then Mr. Harrison stepped into the 
room. "May I ask," said he, "what brings 
those who are strangers into my house in 
this unceremonious way?" 

"We are hunting after two runaway nig- 
gers, and if they are here we want them 
right oflF or we'll pull this house down around 
your heads." 

"Gentlemen, if you are officers of the law 
and enter my house as you ought, you are 
welcome to search anywhere that you will. 
But if you again forget what is due my 
household, then I shall ask you to leave it at 
once." 

The men looked at him astonished. The 
quiet dignity and yet the evident nerve of 
the farmer was that of a commander. 

"Well, well, here is the writ and we will 
soon be through with the search," said a man 
who looked ashamed of the business he was 
in. 
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"Gentlemen, you can look where you will, 
and I will return to my work in the garden, 
if I can be of no more use to you." 

"A nervy old hayseed," remarked one of 
the searchers after the farmer had walked 
out. 

They looked in every room in the house, 
and even in the cellar. They searched the 
outbuildings, coming to the barn at last. As 
they reached the large open door the son un- 
loading the straw said, "Are you the gentle- 
men that father expects to look at some hay? 
This is it on the scaflFold." 

"We are looking for niggers, young man, 
for runaway niggers." 

"YouVe come to a poor place for them 
around here," replied the older brother. 
"When they come along here they are mak- 
ing tracks so fast down the home stretch for 
Canada that all you can see is a black spot 
dodging in and out of the dust." 

One of the men climbed up the ladder and 
looking into the different corners was satis- 
fied and descended again. 

"They must have gone by in the night 
and we may find them farther on," said the 
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men. They untied the team and were soon 
drivmg rapidly up the road. 

In a half hour the hiding blacks were re- 
leased from their cramped position and al- 
lowed the freedom of the barn. 

At dusk the Harrisons and the fugitives 
were eating supper in the house. Three 
horses were saddled and tied at the back 
door. Richard was soon to take the men to 
the Lake port — ^twenty miles away. All at 
once the dog began to bark savagely and the 
rattle of wheels and the angry voices of men 
were heard at the front gate. Richard sprang 
from the table and commanded the fright- 
ened negroes to follow him into the wood- 
shed. Mrs. Harrison took the three extra 
plates and cutlery to the wash sink, and one 
of the boys hurriedly set the extra chairs 
back. When the men knocked furiously oh 
the door and entered the family was quietly 
eating their supper. 

"We have come back after those niggers 
which you are hiding/' said one of the two 
men who had entered and who evidently 
had been drinking, presenting a revolver at 
the head of Mr. Harrison. "Come, quick, 
or I'll blow your brains out." 
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A smile played around Mr. Harrison's 
mouth and a dangerous light flashed from 
his eyes. "Take down that revolver and I 
will give you what information I can." The 
two oldest sons had arisen from the table. 

"Sit down, my sons," said the father. 
"This gentleman will think better of his 
actions in a moment." 

The man dropped his revolver to his side 
before the spirit of this courageous man. 

"Two travelers," continued Mr. Harrison, 
"came to our door today hungry and foot- 
sore and asked an opportunity to rest and to 
eat, and I gave them entrance as I would 
you, had you asked the same." 

"Where are they now? We don't care for 
any palaver — we want the niggers." 

Just then shouts. and curses by the two 
men on the outside were heard, followed by 
pistol shots. The men in the house hastened 
out, where they learned from their excited 
companions that from a side gate ten rods 
away they had seen three horsemen quietly 
enter the road. As they crossed q moonlit 
space they saw that two of them at least, 
were blacks. They had ordered them to stop 
and then fired at them. Th€ clatter of the 
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horses' hoofs upon the hard road could be 
heard. With curses they scrambled into the 
buggy and drove as fast as the horses could 
go -after the disappearing horsemen. 

"You can trust Dick to land them safe- 
ly," said one of the boys. 

"The only hope they would have would 
be on horseback with fresh horses," added 
the farmer. 

Richard had left the negroes in the wood- 
shed for a moment while he went out to the 
horses. He could hear the men at the gate 
and soon loud knocking at the front door. 
Slipping back he told the fugitives to come 
out quietly, mount the horses and follow 
him. Frightened almost to death, they will- 
ingly obeyed. Richard led the way to the 
side gate ^and into the road. Then came the 
order and bullets whizzing over their heads. 

Richard gave rein to his horse and they 
went flying down the road out of reach of 
the bullets. Then he slackened speed to save 
the horses. He heard the team when the men 
left and knew they were pursued. He laughed 
to himself to think of their catching him with 
that outfit. Would they secure fresh horses? 
They cant-ered through the village and kept 
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steadily on. The sound of the pursuers 
ceased when they reached the village, and 
Richard knew what it meant. He set his 
lips firmly together. Jack French, a copper- 
head, owned the only two horses that could 
overtake them. But before Jack could be 
aroused and the horses saddled they would 
have two miles, at least, the start. With that 
steady lope that annihilates space in a long 
pull, they kept straight ahead. 

Richard had not said a word till now. He 
tells the men his suspicions and assures them 
that if th-ey will do as he says they will be 
safe. They are to ride on at the present gait 
and he will drop behind a little to listen for 
their enemies. 

When three miles had been passed, Rich- 
ard drew rein on the top of a hill and lis- 
tened. He could hear no sound on the still 
night air. All at once he heard a faint rum- 
ble that he knew was made by the horses 
crossing the old bridge two miles and a half 
away. Catching up with the runaways, he 
led them at a faster step. The horses seemed 
to feel the importance of their mission. 
When twelve miles had been passed, Richard 
halted long enough to hear the noise of the 
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pursuing horses, he judged, a mile or more 
away. 

He knew that his pursuers had ridden 
desperately from the first to lessen the dis- 
tance as they had. He did not believe their 
horses could keep the pace. He had saved 
his own animals for the last pull. The time 
had come for speed. Away the impatient 
horses flew. He heard the distant shout of 
the catchers and knew they had heard the 
sound of the horses' feet. He had told the 
blacks that a path three miles this side of the 
city led to a farm house in the heart of a 
wood, where a friend would take them and 
see that they were safely put upon a boat 
that would -carry them across the lake. 

"If we are closely followed," he had said, 
**when we reach the path you must quietly 
turn into it and I will ride on and lead the 
officers away, and return for the horses some- 
time tomorrow." 

He could see now that this would be nec- 
essary. His own horse could keep the pace, 
but the horses that the fugitives rode were 
not accustomed to long rides and it was 
more and more an effort for them. One, 
two, three -miles passed. The moon had gone 
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down and the darkness shut them in. He 
spoke to his companions and told them the 
path was only two miles away, and when 
they reached it they must, at his signal, turn 
into it and remain in absolute silence till the 
men had passed by, then make their way to 
the farmhouse. 

Soon, at his word, his companions were 
in the added darkness of the forest and he 
was alone. He drew in his horse a little to 
permit the men to come nearer, until a 
shout from them told him that they could 
hear his horses' hoofs without drawing rein. 
With an answer of derision he patted the 
neck of his faithful animal and gave the 
signal that sent her flying down the road 
like the wind. The sounds of the pursuing 
horses grew fainter and fainter, but Richard 
did not slacken his speed till the three miles 
were passed and the city reached. Then 
turning into a side street he was soon at the 
stable of a friend and a -conductor of the 
Underground Railroad, leaving his pursuers 
to ride on into the city to continue their 
fruitless seardi. 



The Paring Bee. 



Oh I there is nothing holier in this life of ours than 
the first consciousness of love — ^the first flutterings of its 
silken wings — the first rising sound and breath of that wind 
which is so soon to sweep through the soul, to purify or 
to destroy. 

—Longfellow. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Paring Bee. 

The young people of the Harrison neigh- 
borhood were all expectant. The Marshalls 
were to have a paring bee in honor of their 
niece from New York and had invited the 
young men and maidens of almost • every 
home. Such an occasion was always a time 
of unusual interest, which now was height- 
ened by the expected guest. Seldom in those 
early days did one from the city come into 
their neighborhood, and she was to them as 
a visitor from another world. Charlie Mar- 
shall had increased the interest by telling of 
the beauty of his cousin, of her father's 
wealth, of the great house in which she lived, 
and of the advantages of school and travel 
which she was having. The girls were won- 
dering how she would be clothed and about 
her manners, and the young men were cal- 
culating upon the likelihood of her joining 
in the usual games and each young man was 
asking himself if he would be able to carry 
on a conversation with such a rare being. 
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On the appointed evening the clans gath- 
ered. Many came on horseback, others in 
wagons, and still others on foot. Mr. Mar- 
shall had just finished a new barn, and in 
this they assembled. Charlie Marshall intro- 
duced his cousin to the guests as they came. 
She met them all with that perfect com- 
mand which she had learned in society. 

Kate Marshall was indeed a young woman 
of more than ordinary charms. Tall and 
graceful, with brown hair and eyes, keen of 
mind and quick of reply, with the culture of 
society and travel, it was not to be wondered 
that she led in the circle of her city. The 
young men of her home were on their knees 
before her and she was the envy of her girl 
friends. Her ambition was to reign in so- 
ciety and to marry a man of wealth which 
would enable her to live a life of ease and so- 
cial triumph. She was growing into that 
perfect type of the physical, intellectual, and 
refinedly selfish woman. 

Richard Harrison and one of his brothers 
had been detained and came a little later 
than the rest. Kate had heard her uncle's 
family speak of Richard and had expected 
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to find in him the culture which the others 
lacked. When he entered the barn, Charlie 
Marshall spoke out, "Hello 1 here's Dick Har- 
rison whom we've told you about/' 

As Richard stepped forward to be intro- 
duced, even in the dim light of the tin and 
jack lanterns, Kate could see his homespun 
clothes and distinguish embarrassment and 
awkwardness. Her face showed her disap- 
pointment, which soon gave way to a smile 
of amusement. Richard saw these changing 
expressions and divined their meaning. He 
blushed as he returned her greeting and 
turned upon his heel and went on to his ac- 
quaintances. 

With joke and laughter they worked at 
the task. Some pared the apples and others 
sli-ced and cored them. They would see 
which one could keep the peel whole and 
then would circle it over the head and drop 
it upon the floor, and the letter it formed 
was the initial of the name of the future 
husband or wife. 

In an hour or two the apples were finished 
and the games came on. Blind man's buff, 
roll the platter, choose the one you love the 
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best, and other similar games came in quick 
succession. The forfeit was the main point 
in any game. When Richard was judged, 
the fine imposed demanded him to kiss every 
girl in the barn. It was considered a matter 
of honor to let no one escape. Richard 
dreaded the ordeal. He had read the sense 
of superiority which Kate felt, and he would 
have let her alone, but now it could not be. 
He commenced with the one next to her and 
went from her. All went smoothly enough 
until he came back to her. As he stooped to 
kiss her, her eyes snapped and she pushed 
his arm away. Quicker than flash, he caught 
her, planted a resounding smack upon her 
lips, and walked away. Her face blazed with 
wrath, but she otherwise did not disclose 
her anger. 

The pumpkin pie and cider followed and 
disappeared in surprising quantities. The 
appetites were strong and the digestion per- 
fect in those days of simple living and out- 
door life, before men's bodies were weakened 
by dissipation and their stomachs ruined by 
medicines and narcotics. The lunch was 
always the signal of the host that the time to 
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break up had come, and at its close on this 
night the young people departed, with many 
appreciations of the fun they had had. You 
could hear them as they rode away in dif- 
ferent directions, whistling, laughing, and 
singing. 

When the Marshalls were gathered in the 
house, Charlie suddenly burst out in laugh- 
ter. 

"Dick is a dandy I" said he between his 
convulsions. "I didn't believe any of the 
boys had grit enough to kiss you, Kate." 

"He is a hateful, ill-mannered clodhop- 
per!" Kate burst out hotly. "No gentleman 
would play such games, much less kiss a lady 
when he was disgusting to her." 

"Oho, Kate! You were not brought up 
out here. You^l get so you'll like it after 
awhile. Dick did it so quick that I hardly 
knew what was up until it was all over." 
And Charlie went off again at the courage of 
his friend. 

This was more than the excited nerves of 
Kate could stand and she left the room with 
the words, "I hate him!" 

Soon she was disgusted with herself that 
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she had permitted the boorish act of a coun- 
try clown to worry her so. What did she 
care? Why should it make her wretched? 
She had noticed Richard's embarrassment at 
the introduction and knew that he had felt 
her attitude of superiority. 

"He is evidently independent, though a 
boor," she thought to herself. '*Is it possible 
that he kissed me just to show mo that he 
understood my feelings? If I meet him 
again I will treat him with distant courtesy 
and he shall not know how disturbed I have 
been." 

Richard had quietly slipped away soon 
after the incident and mounted his horse for 
home. He hated the proud visitor and was 
disgusted with himself that he had not de- 
liberately passed her by after she had insult- 
ed him in the introduction. The matter 
was settled as far as he was concerned. If 
he met her again, he would grjeet her with 
cool courtesy, as if nothing had happened. 

But the matter was not so easily dis- 
missed. He rolled and tossed in bed that 
night and the stranger was in his mind. 
Toward morning he fell asleep and in his 
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dreams he was at another paring bee and 
lived again the incident of that night, only 
this time their lips met in a passionate kiss. 
He awoke with a start and chided himself at 
this nonsense and the disgust at the assump- 
tion of superior merit rankled again in his 
heart. 



The Rescue. 



For danger levels man and brute 
And all are fellows in their need. 
— Dryden. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
The Rescue. 

The young people had planned at the 
paring bee to go on a Saturday two weeks 
ahead to Emerald Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water twelve miles away. It was in the 
dense forest and was reached by a road cut 
through by the county to open up the terri- 
tory to the settlers, who were yet to come. 

On the day appointed they went on horse- 
back and by wagons, carrying their dinner 
in rough hewn boxes and in other ways, and 
all expectant of a good time. By ten o'clock 
they were all there. The forenoon was spent 
in visiting by most of them, a few catching 
fish for the dinner and others dressing them, 
building a fire, and preparing the coflfee. 
After dinner they played the outdoor games 
which they used to delight' in at district 
school, hie-spie, puU-a-way, and other vigor- 
ous sports. Tiring of this the boys began to 
row the girls in groups out upon the lake in 
the two old flat bottom boats which they 
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found drawn up by the banks. Others wan- 
dered around the point of the lake and some 
remained in the vicinity of the horses. Kate 
had come with her cousin and Richard had 
ridden over on horseback. They met with 
merely a recognition. He spent the day with 
others and she was silent and did not mingle 
much in the sports of the afternoon. 

All too soon the sun began to dip low on 
the western horizon and to warn them that 
they must start for home. They gathered 
in from their wanderings and began to make 
ready for the departure. The songs of those 
in the boats came with peculiar charm across 
the quiet waters and through the natural si- 
lence. Charlie Marshall soon came in with 
the boat which he had been rowing. When 
they were landed he looked for Kate, but 
she could not be found. No one remembered 
seeing her since the middle of the afternoon. 
One of the boys had noticed her making her 
way in the woods, picking flowers, as he 
thought. Charlie shouted, without response. 
A few of the boys went out into the woods 
and up and down the lake, shouting now 
and then, but soon they came back without 
result. It was decided that the girls and 
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some of the boys with them should go home 
and that others, who were on horseback, 
should scatter through the woods and 
search. Richard's course was straight back 
into the forest. He walked rapidly on, lead- 
ing his horse and watching carefully for 
any signs of the lost girl. Now and then he 
would call. He came to a valley with steep 
sides and at the only place of easy descent 
he stooped and examined the dirt. There 
were the prints of a shoe. The person had 
evidently started down, and then, remember- 
ing that she had not crossed such a ravine, 
turned back and at the top had gon« to the 
right. Richard went in that direction and 
gave a clear shout. 

"Hello, there 1'^ 

Still no answer. It was growing too dark 
under the thick limbs to look for signs of 
disturbed leaves or twigs. He pushed on 
for a mile or two, and was about to give up, 
when, in answer to a shout, he thought he 
heard a faint voice. Going in the direction 
from which it seemed to come, he stopped 
and called again. This time there was no 
mistaking, he oould hear the answer of a 
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woman's voice. Pressing on he soon saw a 
form coming toward him. 

"0, Charlie, have you come at lastl" And 
Kate burst into tears. "I have walked until 
I could not take another step and had 
dropped down to be eaten by wild beasts or 
to die of hunger." 

"Miss Marshall, this is not your cousin, 
but he is hunting for you, and I will take 
you home." 

She recognized his voice and drew herself 
up, as if she would refuse his offer. He 
could see that, worn as she was, she was 
struggling with her pride. 

"I fear I must trouble you," was all she 
said at last. 

"We must be out of here before it is en- 
tirely dark," he continued, "and you will 
have to mount the horse at once. There is 
only a blanket and you must ride astride." 

She hesitated a moment, but he led the 
horse to the trunk of a fallen tree and 
reached out his hand to assist her upon the 
log and from there upon the horse. She 
took his hand, but was so unnerved that she 
could not reach the horse. 
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"I shall have to help you, for you are 
worn out/' and catching her in his arms he 
set her quickly upon the blanket. "Hang 
tightly to the mane and I will lead the 
horse." 

On they went silently but as rapidly as 
Richard could pick his way in the dim 
light. He felt sure that ho could find his 
way to the road, which he judged must be 
distant about six miles. Frightened birds 
would startle them as, disturbed in their 
seclusion, they flew with whirring wings 
from under their feet. The hoot-hoot of an 
owl was to the exhausted girl like the knell 
of death. 

When, as nearly as Richard could calcu- 
late, half the distance had been gone over, he 
heard the howl of a wolf. Soon another 
howl came from a diflferent direction, as if 
in answer to the first. Others joined the 
chorus and though the voices were faint and 
far away a dread was tugging at Richard's 
heart. It was not the time of year when 
usually they disturbed a person, but only last 
week a hunter had to fight for his life when 
he was caught one night far out in the wood. 
If they could only reach the road before the 
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beasts came upon them, there would be 
some hope. The horse seemed to realize 
the danger and followed as Richard could 
lead. Nothing was said by either except 
when Richard would warn her to bend down 
to escape the limbs. 

Louder and louder became the voices of 
the forest. Richard did not wait now to 
turn aside for anything except it was nec- 
essary. He was sure they were near the 
road. A half mile or so farther they came 
out into it. For two miles it was rough and 
impossible for the horse to carry two, so he 
led on as fast as he could go. He judged 
that the pack was a mile behind when he 
came to where the road was comparatively 
smooth. 

"Miss Marshall," he added calmly, "we 
are pursued by wolves. My horse is strong 
and swift and has often carried one of my 
brothers and myself at a rapid gait for two 
or three miles. She will do her best to save 
us. I must mount before you and you must 
hang tightly to me." 

Taking his place, the frightened horse 
was away. Richard held her in that she 
should not be winded first. One, two, three 
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miles sped by. The wolves were gaining upon 
them, and Richard knew that the time had 
come for speed. He let the mare loose. She 
boimded over the path. One, two, three 
more miles flew by and Richard was sure the 
wolves had not gained upon them, but the 
faithful beast could not keep up this pace 
long with her double burden. Another mile 
sped by, the foam flew from her nostrils. Her 
sides began to pant and Richard could see 
that she was not keeping her first gait, and 
that the pack was drawing closer. He 
dropped 'the rein upon her neck. He patted 
her and spoke her name. He told his com- 
panion to put her arms lower down upon 
his body and he removed his coat. Closer 
and closer drew the pursuers until he could 
hear their yelps and imagined he could hear 
them breathe. He dropped his coat into the 
road. He heard them snarl and fight as 
they tore it into shreds. The mare made a 
quarter of a mile before they took up the 
chase. Nine miles had passed and they were 
upon their heels and the horse could not go 
faster or much farther, and Richard waa 
about to slip oflP and leave, if possible, the 
girl upon the horse, when a shout was heard. 
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A company of farmers, with rifles and 
horses, were coming out in the search. They 
had heard, a mile back, the noise of the 
horse's hoofs and the yelping of the wolves 
and had ridden like mad to save the fugi- 
tives. They separated on each side of the 
road and, letting the mare pass through, 
closed in and fired a volley into the surprised 
pack. Half of them fell dead, and the 
others, terrified by the flash and roar of the 
guns, howled and tore away into the woods. 



The Old Story. 



To love and to be wise it scarcely granted to the highest. 

— Laberius. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Old Story. 

Richard was, of course, the hero of the 
neighborhood. The boys insisted that no 
one else but Dick could have done such a 
thing. The girls thought it more romantic 
than a story. The mothers and fathers 
praised Richard to his father and mother. 
Richard himself, with his usual reserve, de- 
clared that he had done only what any one 
else would have d.one. Kate had learned 
down deep in her heart that she had met a 
young man of strength and character, and 
she was heartily ashamed of herself for treat- 
ing him as she had. She wrote him a frank 
note, thanking him for saving her life. In 
the few weeks that followed before she left 
for her home, they were often thrown to- 
gether. One moment she would see only his 
dress and manners and would contrast him 
with some friend in the city to his disadvan- 
tage; the next moment she would feel the 
moral strength and will of this simple and 
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natural youth and would recognize a wide 
difference in his favor between him and 
many of her set at home. In spite of what 
she termed his crudeness, she found that 
this young farmer was continually in her 
mind. The very absurdity of it.amused her, 
but she discovered that she was looking for- 
ward until he should call again and that 
she was out of sorts if he failed to appear at 
the expected time. 

"I really believe that you and Dick are 
stuck on each other," teasingly declared 
Charlie one day. 

"Charlie, don't be a fool. I like him, of 
course, but what would he do in my set at 
home?'' 

*'Well, I'd give more for him than for a 
whole woods full of such fellows as I met in 
the city. Some of them didn't know enough 
about anything that is going on or of the 
past to carry on a decent conversation with 
a backwoodsman like me even. Bah! Those 
fellows made me tired." 

"But they have been brought up in good 
society and have family standing and 
money. What would life be without 
these?" 
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"If I was a girl I would rather be tied up 
to a good strong man who would make his 
own name and money than to a chump that 
would be led around like a poodle. But I 
was just guying you. You are really only 
a girl yet and Dick intends to go to col- 
lege." 

Richard wa.s hard at work during these 
days, but his mind was upon the girl whom 
he had saved. At night he would dream of 
her. He found frequent excuses to ride over 
to Mr. MarshalFs. He tried to make him- 
self believe that he did not care. 

"I am only a large boy now/' he said to 
himself one day. "I must not make a fool 
of myself." 

But in spite of all his reasoning he grew 
restless. He found himself fearing lest she 
should forget him when she returned home. 

"And why shouldn't she forget me?" he 
reasoned with himself. *^I am only a coun- 
try boy with no training and she is a city 
girl with training and with cultivated com- 
panions. She would laugh at me, if she 
knew my thoughts. I will think no more 
about it." 

But the thoughts were there and would 
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not depart, and he felt himself a growing 
elave to this strange passion. The visits 
were more frequent and the dread of her de- 
parture deepened. He became quiet around 
home and did not enter into conversation. 
The members of the family noticed it and 
were concerned lest he was not well. One 
day at the dinner table the matter was up. 
Bichard had eaten but little and had been 
excused and gone out. 

"I am sure that Richard is sick/' said 
Mrs. Harrison. "He has been so quiet and 
does not eat as he did. I feel concerned for 
him.'' 

"I have noticed it," replied Mr. Harrison, 
'^but he works as vigorously as ever. I guess 
he's only a little oflp his feed." 

"You know what I believe?" said one of 
the sons. "I think Dick is getting heels over 
head in love with that girl that he saved 
from the wolves. He goes over to Marshall's 
frequently and they are always together at 
the neighborhood parties." 

"I believe you are right," said another son. 
"He has all the signs of the disease, or I'm 
no judge." 

"Well, you ought to be a judge," answered 
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a brother. And they all laughed, for the re- 
cipient was a confirmed old bachelor. 

"If that is all/' said Mr. Harrison, "he 
will get over it in a little while. It is like 
the measles, it comes in early manhood and 
every one has an attack. Later in life they 
have the real thing.'' He looked fondly at 
Mrs. Harrison. 

"And she is going to leave for home in a 
day or two," said Mrs. Harrison. "That will 
help work a cure." 

"I don't know about that," said the first 
brother. "Dick is diflferent from most boys. 
When he gets a thing, he's got it. You 
know he has said from boyhood that he is 
going to college and though he knows that 
he must work his own way, he is more deter- 
mined every year. And you have promised 
that next year he can go. If he really falls 
in love with that girl, it will be more like a 
run of typhoid fever — long and dangerous." 

That night, after the work was done and 
the supper over, Richard went over to call 
upon Kate. She was going home the next 
day and he reasoned that he must go over 
and bid her ^good-bye. He was completely 
wretched at the thought of her departure and 
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the suggestion that perhaps it meant her loss 
to him. Could he live without her? 

Reader, you may smile at his simplicity, 
but have you forgotten your early manhood? 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall had gone to a 
neighbor's and Charlie was down town after 
the mail. Kate met him at the door. She 
had never looked better than when she wel- 
comed him, with some wild flowers in her 
hair and a blush upon her cheek. 

"Uncle and Aunt and Cousin are away for 
a little while and I shall have to entertain 
you," she said. 

He started to say that he had come to see 
her, but the words stuck in his throat, and 
he only stammered a "thank you." 

She told him of her plans for the coming 
year. She would study a year more, and 
then go abroad to finish her education. He 
told her of his plans for college, and that he 
intended to make something of himself. 

Suddenly he arose from his chair and 
approached her. 

"You will forget me when you have 
gone back to your friends and your diflferent 
life." 
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"I shall never forget you," she replied. 
"How can I forget one who saved my life?" 

"I don't want you to remember me be- 
cause I saved your life. You will remember 
me only to smile at my crude ways." He 
spoke almost fiercely. 

The color deepened in her face. "I shall 
remember you for what you are." She 
spoke the words slowly. 

"I would be wretched in this life without 
you. I have tried to put this feeling out of 
my heart, but I can't. I love you. When 
I have made a place for myself, can I come 
and claim you?" 

The better nature of this girl was touched 
by this sincere and great passion, and for the 
time her fickle plans for life vanished. 

"Yes, you may come." 

The noise of wagon wheels could be heard 
outside, but he caught her as he had done a 
few weeks before, and this time the mutual 
pledge was given. 



A College. 



That which makes life worth living is the life of love. 
Throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity, love of truth, 
as it is in Jesus, — yea, man's love for his Maker and his 
Savior, and for the whole glorious company of the re- 
deemed, — will continue to glow and to grow, lifting the 
soul to ever loftier heights of ecstasy and bliss. A fore- 
taste of this ecstatic bliss is possible in this life. Love 
of home and country, of kindred and friends, of truth and 
righteousness, of beauty in all its forms, of goodness of 
every kind, up to the highest forms of the good, gives 
life on earth a heavenly charm. Even in this world, the 
love that binds human hearts, that makes homes and 
brotherhoods, that issues in deeds of kindness, friendship, 
and charity, is bringing more happiness to the race than all 
other agencies combined. 

— "Thinking and Learning to Think" (N. C. Schaeffer, 
Ph.D., LL.D.). 



CHAPTER X. 

A College. 

When the tide of emigration began to 
run toward what is now the State of Ohio, 
one of the first things the settlers did was 
to plan for the education of the generations 
which they foresaw would come to life and 
work in tne land they were settling. The 
fathers came from Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and New York, and brought with them 
clear ideas of the elements that make up 
good citizenship. So they founded that long 
list of colleges for which the state is now 
noted. Like the beginnings in New Eng- 
land, the foundations of these institutions 
were laid by sacrifices and with a devotion 
that will forever make that period of our 
Nation's life rich and inspiring. 

Unique even among these schools has been 
the personality of Philadelphia. New ideas 
that were just dawning in the world gave 
this college birth, and brought upon it the 
anathemas and opposition of men. It was 
despised and rejected of men. It threw 
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down a challenge to the world. It said to the 
black man, "You are a man; come, and se- 
cure a preparation that will make your life 
eflFective in the world's great work." It 
placed in the hands of woman, who was feel- 
ing her way forward, the torch of learning; 
and cheered her with the immortal words, 
"Yours as much as man's are the gems of 
scholarship." It invited the children of the 
poor to come, and gave them an opportunity 
by manual labor to pursue a way that other- 
wise would have been closed to them. 
Through such principles and the devotion of 
its founders and the intensity of its teachers 
its moral and spiritual atmosphere has been 
full of the ozone of heroism, and its gradu- 
ates have gone into all the earth to spend and 
be spent for the overlooked. 

Richard Harrison had come here to study. 
The anti-slavery sentiments of his home had 
put him in sympathy with the attitude of 
this college, and there was no thought that 
a lad of his ideas could go elsewhere. He 
had taught during the winter, and with his 
earnings had commenced his school life. He 
had secured a place to work, and with the 
most frugal diet had gone on with his class. 
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Each winter he had returned home and 
taught in the old district where he had been 
brought up. Unable to give him financial 
help, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison entered heartily 
into his sacrifices and hopes, and by their 
sympathy and expectations made the burden 
lighter. 

His life until the sophomore year was full 
of ambition. He had talent in literature, 
and had resolved that he would win success. 
In his freshman year a poem of his had ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, which had 
attracted the favorable attention of the crit- 
ics, and had given him a reputation among 
the students of his college. He was chosen 
for some of the public oratorical exhibitions, 
and there was about all that he did that in- 
explainable power over men that marks the 
true orator. 

During the freshman year he had passed 
through an experience to which most stu- 
dents come sooner or later. He had accepted 
in childhood the simple faith of his father 
and mother, and had held it till this time 
confidently and without much thought. But 
he had been reading and thinking for him- 
self of late, and he began to be perplexed. 
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He questioned everything. He brought all 
his views to the scientific test, as he thought. 
He could not with the microscope or tel- 
escope see God and the soul. These faiths 
must be the myths of the ages, and with a 
more critical age would disappear. It took 
the best things out of life, but he could not 
help that. With the egotistic assurance of 
that period of youth, he decided that once 
for all he had settled the truth ; the world is 
controlled by some force in matter itself 
which men call law. 

With this decision came a greater inten- 
sity in his self-seeking. He would make a 
place for himself in the oratorical and liter- 
ary world. He felt that he had the natural 
ability for these ends, and he would leave 
no condition unmet to realize his ambition, 

Kate's letters during these years had 
strengthened in him the ambition of his life. 
She wrote how proud she was to hear his 
poem mentioned by her friends, and to learn 
through his letters of his successes in college. 
He would yet be famous, she knew, and his 
name would be upon every one's lips. 

During the sophomore year he was strick- 
en with sudden illness. For five years he 
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had been under a terrible strain. Three or 
four hours each day were spent in work for 
his support. Three hours were used in the 
class-room, and the hours far into the night 
were given to his studies, his rhetorical work, 
and to reading. His health had given way, 
and the physician said there was little hope 
for life, and even if he lived it was doubtful 
whether he would recover strength. But a 
strong constitution and the stored-up energy 
of his childhood days stood him in good 
stead now. 

In the hours when it was thought that 
death was at hand he suffered in mind. His 
life of self-seeking seemed a worthless record 
to leave the world, and to think that he 
would soon lose all existence and be no more 
than the dust of the decayed flower was ter- 
rible to him. But as strength slowly came 
back and he felt that he was still to live, he 
went over again the question of life, this 
time with a diflferent temper of mind. Be- 
fore, he had searched with the intellect aa 
his only instrument and with the pride of 
independence; now, heart went in compan- 
ionship with brain. Upon the stand in his 
room during his sickness had stood the flow- 
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era that friends sent in. As he grew strong 
enough to think, all at once these flowera 
came into his mind, -and he exclaimed to 
himself, "There must be a God. The beauty 
and fragrance of the flower, the tree with 
its shade and fruit, the spring whose water 
tasted so good to my parched lips, reveal a 
purpose." That night, as he sat in his chair 
by the window, one by one the stars came 
out. He had always delighted to watch 
them and study about them. But to-night 
they looked diflferent than before. To his 
surprise they seemed to be whispering "God" 
to him, and the wind repeated the whisper, 
and his heart oaugbt up the word, "God, 
God I" The still, small Voice had spoken to 
him. 

The weeks that followed brought not only 
strength to the body, but also assurances to 
the mind and heart. If there is a God, then 
He has spoken to His children. He would not 
leave them here with these longings and re- 
sponsibilities without some word. "Yes, He 
has spoken," was the way it came to him one 
day when he was thinking over the history 
and literature he had read. "In every na- 
tion men have heard His voice," and instinc- 
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lively he reached for the Bible that lay with 
his other books, and, as he opened and read, 
the charm of other days seemed to have come 
back to it. He read on, and was surprised 
that he had never before seen the beauty and 
truth of the word and life of Christ as they 
appeared to him now. 

He soon found a new interest in the world 
about him. The world became neighbor to 
him. A sentence that he had not read for 
years spoke to him with the tone of etern- 
ity, "Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many." Love reigns in the universe and it 
must reign in Him, and love expresses itself 
in service. 

The two years sped rapidly by and Com- 
mencement day had come. His father and 
mother were present to rejoice in his com- 
pleted task. He spoke upon the theme, "The 
Reign of Love." He showed that everything 
in nature — the tree, the leaf, the flower, the 
brook, the mountain, the forest, the ocean; 
in man — his body, mind, and spirit; in his- 
tory — its crises and progress, were intended 
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to express to man the infinite love of God, 
and that every one, if he would fulfill the 
mission for which he was created, must ex- 
press by helpfulness God's love for men. 

He seemed inspired that day, as he was. 
Once he hesitated, though only a few noticed 
it, but was swept on by the message and the 
magnetic response of the audience to the 
close. Men thought more that moment than 
they applauded. He had made them feel 
that eternity is here now and only he lives 
whose nature is open heavenward to God's 
incomings and earthward to God's outgoings. 

Aft^r the congratulations of friends had 
been received and he had turned away the 
thought of what had disturbed him came 
back. Among the sea of upturned faces 
one had caught his glance — a beautiful face, 
a brow of intelligence and character, whose 
dark eye and expressive look revealed an 
intense interest in what he said. Where 
had he seen that face? For days it haunted 
him. One evening alone in his room he was 
thinking over his life. Back he followed 
the path through the seven years of his life 
at Philadelphia, to the old district school 
and the friends there, and to the glorious 
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days of his home, when suddenly the scene 
in the gipsy camp came back to him with 
startling force, for the face that he had seen 
in those terrible surroundings and which 
that night so long ago had looked up to him 
in gratitude, was the face, ripened by years 
and culture, that looked to him as he spoke 
on Commencement day. But that could not 
be. 



The Soldiers' Farewell. 



Force is at best 
A fearful thing e'en in a righteous cause, 
God only helps when man can help no more. 

—Schiller. 



CHAPTER XI. 
The Soldiers' Farewell. 

The years that Richard spent at college 
were stormy ones for the Nation. The de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the Dred 
Scott case in 1857; the passage, by several 
free states, of the Personal Liberty Bills ; the 
seizure by John Brown of the United States 
arsenal at Harper's Ferry in 1859, and his 
trial and execution ; and finally, the election 
of Abraham Lincoln and the seceding of 
nine Southern states, had gradually aroused 
the North to a realization of the responsi- 
bilities of the hour. 

The college of Philadelphia was the center 
of the Abolition sentiment in the West. The 
questions of moment were discussed in de- 
bates, in personal talks upon the streets, and 
at public gatherings. To be a member of 
this school was to be hated by many and to 
be considered a fanatic by all, save the ardent 
Abolitionists. 

Richard had joined heartily in their dis- 
cussions until his change of views and ab- 
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sorption in the ambitions of literature had 
dulled his interest. But during his recovery 
from his illness and with the new principle 
that became his motive, all the old interest 
came back with a larger meaning and a truer 
sense of responsibility. 

When the states seceded and everyone saw 
that war was inevitable, he was in his junior 
year. A company was forming, made up 
largely from the students of the school, and 
he felt he must go and bear his share of the 
danger and do his part of the work. But 
physicians would not pass him on account 
of his recent illness. 

Disheartened by the refusal, he went to the 
teacher who knew of the transformation his 
illness had wrought in him and unburdened 
his heart. 

"But you are in no condition to go," 
said the man. "You need a year or two yet 
to make sure your health. The long march- 
es and many deprivations would soon break 
you down. And besides, some men who ap- 
preciate the need must stay at home. Prob- 
lems growing out of the war will demand 
thoughtful, trained men." 

"This is undoubtedly true," replied Rich- 
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ard, *'but it seems almost cowardly to re- 
main at home." 

"It sometimes takes more courage to do 
one's duty alone than to do a difficult task 
in the hour of a crisis/' 

Richard made no answer, for he knew 
these words were true of himself. 

"And there are other National calls be- 
sides that of freeing the slaves. These will 
be almost forgotten, for a time, in the nec- 
essary attention that the war will demand 
and the resources which it will consume. 
As our country grows older, the moral and 
spiritual needs will multiply. The battle- 
field is not the only place, and possibly for 
you and many others, not the largest place 
of influence.'' 

Richard looked more cheerfully upon his 
remaining at work after this conversation 
and further thought upon it. 

The day came at last for the departure 
of the company. Farewell words were spoken 
by the President. The personal good- 
byes had been said. Whole classes were 
broken up. Mothers gave up sons and wives 
bade adieu to husbands, not knowing 
whether the next meeting would be here or 
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on the Eternal shores. Farmers left their 
land to be tilled by their wives and daughters, 
and artisans dropped their tools and teach- 
ers their books, to take the musket and the 
sword. 

Richard has permitted me to copy from 
his note book of that date: 

"Tramp I Tramp I Tramp 1 toward the 
South; while trumpets blare and breaking 
yet patriotic hearts compel the lips to speak 
the word of Godspeed and encouragement. 

"Tramp ! Tramp ! Tramp ! toward the bat- 
tle fields and prisons, over impassable road? 
and through bottomless swamps, brother to 
shoot down brother, while loneliness and un- 
certainty are consuming the hearts of those 
that wait and labor at home ; until the awful 
sin of slavery is atoned for and the regi- 
ments come home again, decimated and 
maimed, amid the applause and tears of a 
grateful, yet bereaved country. 

"Love makes war necessary sometimes, but 
it will in the end drive the monster from the 
world and brood with the wings of peace 
over a battle scarred earth. 

"Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then, cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say — Teace !' " 



A Call. 



It is the five years after college which are the most 
decisive in a man's career. Any event which happens then 
has its full influence. The years which come before are 
too fluid. The years which come after are too solid. 

— Phillips Brooks. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A Call. 

From June until September Richard 
rested at his home, and tried to decide what 
his work in life should be. The months at 
home brought back the glow of health to his 
cheek and the old elasticity to his step. He 
roamed through the woods as of old and 
drank in their silence and learned more of 
their secrets. Led by the charm of earlier 
days, he even fished again in the little pools 
of the brook. Everything looked both 
smaller and larger than of old. There was 
a sense of disappointment as he found that 
the trees and brook, the fish, the fields and 
the buildings seemed to have shrunk during 
the seven years since he had roamed among 
them. But the suggestions they made to 
him were more far-reaching now than then, 
and this was more than recompense for the 
sense of loss. The imaginings of youth that 
the trees touched the sky had vanished but 
the suggestiveness of their heaven pointing 
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tops had come in with its clearer vision and 
truer hope. 

He worked as well as rested and dreamed. 
He swung the cradle and the scythe. He 
loaded and unloaded the hay. He went after 
the horses and rode them up through the 
winding cow paths, and called the cows as 
he did when a bare-foot boy. He crawled 
under the barns and searched through hay- 
mows for nests where the faithful hens laid 
their eggs. He made coops for the recently 
hatched chickens and fed them meal. He 
followed the sly old turkeys to find where 
they made their nests. Now and then he 
would take the old gun and go out into the 
woods and bring back some squirrels or a 
wild turkey for the dinner of the hungry 
men. He dug the new potatoes, picked the 
peas, shelled them and gathered the corn 
and husked it, to assist his mother. 

During these weeks his mind was busy 
with the problem of his life work. When 
he went to college, he had expected at the 
close of the course to study law. As time 
passed and he became interested in litera- 
ture, he decided that some field that would 
give this talent sway must be his. He had 
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been for a time correspondent from the 
College to the paper in the neighboring city. 
During the summer he was offered a place 
to study law and with sufficient work to pay 
his way, the chair of assistant editor of an 
eastern paper, and a responsible position in 
business. Three things began to take shape 
in his thoughts as he wrestled with the 
future — he must take into account the 
world's need, his own makeup, and the 
guidance of Providence. 

Early in July he received a letter that 
complicated the question. It was from one 
of the professors of the College and enclosed 
a letter from a neighboring city. A man 
had started in a humble quarter of the city 
what he intended should be in time a great 
work for its inhabitants. The needs of the 
children, the women, and the men were 
eventually to be ministered to. He had only 
made a small beginning, when he was strick- 
en with lung fever and died. The woman's 
letter plead that the professor should send 
some one to take up the work, for, she wrote, 
"there is no one here that cares for it, and, if 
some one does not come to help us, our boys 
and girls, our men, and even our women, 
will go to ruin." 
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"When this letter came today," wrote the 
professor, "your address at commencement 
immediately came into my mind, and I 
send this touching appeal to you. I cannot 
decide what your duty is, but I know that 
you will consider it carefully. Our cities 
are already beginning to degenerate, and 
if something is not done, they will at last 
corrupt and destroy our Nation. The need 
is great and in addition to the good you 
will do in the field, you may attract the 
attention of the church to this growing need 
of missionary work." 

Richard's first thought was of Kate as he 
read this letter. What would she think of 
such a step? He felt a sense of pain as the 
impression came to him that she would not 
be in sympathy with such a course. He had 
written her of his struggle in college and 
that he had oome out in the clear faith and 
had made the motive of love his own. Her 
allusion to his change in her next letter had 
been brief. "Don't be foolish. You have 
a brilliant life before you. Do not throw 
it away. Remember I expect something of 
you." Could he, ought he, to take such a 
step in these circumstances? 
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Richard read the letter that night to his 
father and mother. 

"I have expected something of this kind, 
though I did not know in what form it 
would come/' said the father. His voice was- 
tremulous with feeling, and Richard looked 
at him with surprise. 

"Before you ever saw the light of this 
world," said his mother, "we had given 
you to God for service in the world, and 
when you were not yet an hour old your 
father took you in his arms and kneeling 
down by my bed gave you into His hands 
to use." 

"I do not know that this is to be your 
work, but somewhere you are to be a mes- 
senger of God to men," said Mr. Harrison. 

It was some time before Richard could 
speak. When he could sufficiently control 
his feelings he said, "This is a revelation to 
me. It puts a new meaning into my past 
life. It makes the future wonderfully 
sacred." 

It was decided that Richard should visit 
the city and look over the field carefully and 
then return to decide. 

One beautiful July morning he started for 
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the city. It was a drive of twenty miles and 
at dawn he was on his way. The morning 
air was clear and cool. The stars were one 
by one disappearing, frightened away by the 
giant sun. Rabbits were out along the road 
side for their morning walk. The squirrels 
were running upon the fences and calling 
among the trees. The birds were filling the 
air with song as they awoke and took up the 
duties of life. On the bushes in the comer 
of the fences the raspberries were turning 
black. The orchards hung low with the 
heavy crop of growing fruit. It see/ned to 
Richard that the world was full of peace and 
joy and fruitfulness. 

The change came soon enough. The con- 
trast from such a morning in the country 
to the heat and dirt, the noise and vice of 
the streets near the mission rooms was keen- 
ly realized. Already men were drinking and 
cursing in the saloons. Young men stood 
upon the corners evidently in idleness, and 
with the signs of dissipation plainly marked 
upon their faces. Children were playing in 
the filth and in and out of the saloons and 
were repeating in their play the oaths they 
heard from the men. The homes gave evi- 
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dence by their unkept and tumbled down 
appearance of the decay that was at work in 
the neighborhood. The faces of the women 
did not bear the rosy cheer of the counten- 
ances of the farmers' wives and the purpose- 
ful look of the girls of the College. 

He found the woman who had written the 
letter, and learned from her many things 
that a stranger could not discover. There 
were many honest steady people in the vicin- 
ity, but they had forgotten God and were 
hopeless to attempt to stop the influences 
that were destroying the community. 

"Oh, sir," said the woman, "it is terrible 
to be caught here, unable to get out and 
compelled to see the children corrupted and 
our lot growing more hopeless every year. 
If only the good people would bring Christ 
down to help us.'' 

Late in the afternoon Richard started for 
home. The atmosphere seemed charged 
with filth and vice. What a relief to be 
again out in the country with its green, clean 
fields, its pure air, and its joyous life I He 
felt a sense of relief that one might experi- 
ence who was released from a foul, dark 
dungeon. 
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"Is one called upon," he said to himself, 
"to make such a sacrifice and live among the 
vicious and the indifferent? But some one 
ought to do it. Could not one of less talent 
and culture do this work and was he not 
fitted for work among the cultivated? 
Did not his relationship with Kate forbid 
such a thing? But a hundred could be 
found to do that while not one could be 
found for this needy field. And would it 
not require, after all, the best talents and the 
most complete preparation to grapple with 
the problems of such a community? Should 
anything or anybody, however dear, keep 
one from following love?" 

So he thought with himself while his 
horse, eager to be home, hurried on. 

They had waited supper and as they sat 
around the table, Richard told them of what 
he had seen and heard. Till lat« at night 
they talked over the experiences of the day 
and the bearing they had upon the decision 
of Richard. 

"It is late, and we must sleep," said Mr. 
Harrison at last. And as they kneeled for 
the prayer that always was the benediction 
of the day it seemed to all an occasion of 
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unusual solemnity. The father prayed for 
all but with special tenderness for Richard 
that the Lord would lead him forth into 
the right path. 

I know not how it was with the others, 
but Richard told me once of his dream that 
night. He seemed at first to be a child 
again and going over the work and sports of 
the home and school. Then once more he was 
in college with its hard work and inspiring 
friendships. He gave again, it seemed 
to him, the oration -at Commencement, and 
was startled by the strange face of the gipsy 
girl. The dream changed and the way seemed 
strange. He was in a city. Thick about 
him was its vice and filth, its ignorance and 
despair. At times the air seemed suffocating 
and a sense of weakness was creeping over 
him. But in his dream One stood with him 
whose Face was love and whose Voice, as it 
spoke to him, had in it the tones of eternity, 
"Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.'' 



First Steps. 



I am glad to think 

I am not bound to make the world go round; 
But only to discover and to do. 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
First Steps. 

The first day of September saw him es- 
tablished in the old mission rooms. His 
father and mother had brought him to the 
city and with them came a box of food for 
immediate use, canned fruit and other things 
that would keep best, and a few pieces of 
furniture, as presents from home. When 
they left him toward the close of the day, 
the rooms were arranged so that he could 
remain for the night. 

The first days were spent in cleaning and 
painting. He found that the building was 
in a state of decay and really unfit for the 
work, but he was determined that it should 
look as well as possible. He painted in 
large letters over the door, "God is love." 
He learned that the founder of the work had 
secured endowment enough to pay the rent 
and to leave for living and other expenses 
yearly about $100. He spent at once half of 
it for fuel that he might be ready for the cold 
weather. 

147 
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Every day and evening he tried to become 
acquainted with the residents of the neigh- 
borhood, but they were evidently suspicious 
of him. He invited them to the rooms 
and the services, but no one would come. He 
talked with the children and tried to inter- 
est them, but some of them even cursed him. 
The weeks passed by and he seemed help- 
less in the presence of the power of vice and 
greed and ignorance. Had he made a mis- 
take? Was his attempt to fail? Only a 
i handful of true women and a score of chil- 
dren were the results of three months of 
hard work. 

One day in December, when the weather 
was bitter cold, he heard of a family that was 
ill and in need. He hastened over to the 
[number given him and found the home of 
Patrick Dolan. There was no fire in the 
; house. Two of the children, down witfi 
diphtheria, lay on the only bed in the room, 
with a scant piece of old carpet as their cover. 
Two other children were running around the 
freezing room barefooted and with thinnest 
dresses on. The last crust of food was gone. 

It was the old story. Patrick was a steady, 
hard-working man till drink made him its 
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slave, and now he spent every cent in the 
saloons and left his sick family to die. 

Richard soon had a cheery fire burning 
and some plain food for Mrs. Dolan to pre- 
pare. The poor starved mother seemed to 
take new hope from the kindness and to 
enter with something like courage into the 
battle which the children were waging with 
the deadly disease. 

Through the power thus gained over this 
family and a few others, Richard was able 
to gather a handful of children for a day 
school. He was appalled at their ignorance. 
Children eleven years old could not read 
and did not know the name of the country 
in which they lived. Many of them did not 
know who God is. These facts have ceased 
to startle us now, but in those days to learn 
them was a shock that cannot be appreciated. 

This gathering of a few brought some en- 
couragement to Richard, but he very well 
knew that this number would never make 
an impression upon the community. The 
great mass of the people were as deaf to his 
entreaties as the desert is unresponsive to one 
drop of water. The great tides of sin and 
poverty flowed around him and he seemed 
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to be like a wrecked sailor helpless to stay 
them, and soon to be engulfed by them. 

One day at early evening twilight he was 
returning to the rooms. All the afternoon 
he had gone from house to house to talk 
with the people who, from all indications, 
were as unresponsive as ever. It seemed to 
him, too, that he could not carry the burden 
longer. He felt like dropping down in the 
street and crying out in agony to God before 
the people. 

When a block from the mission, he no- 
ticed a crowd assembled in front of a saloon. 
As he drew near, he saw that two men who 
had been drinking were fighting. He learned 
that they were a gambler and John Miller, 
Rusty Miller they called him, a fisherman, 
and he was about to pass on, when to his 
horror he saw a little mite of a girl run up 
and clasp her arms around the fisherman's 
leg and cry, "Papa, come home, the bad man 
will kill you,'' and the fisherman turned in 
his drunken rage to strike her. With the 
quickness of youth and an indignant heart 
Richard sprang between the child and the 
drunken father and partially received the 
blow upon his hip. 
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"Shame, sir," he said indignantly, **to 
strike a little giri!" 

The fisherman's face grew purple with 
rage and like a tiger he sprang upon Rich- 
ard. The people, accustomed as they were 
to brutality but with admiration stirred by 
Richard's interference, stood in silent dread, 
expecting to see the young man murdered 
by the giant whom everyone feared when 
under the influence of drink. 

Richard parried the blow and stepped 
quickly aside as he tried to clinch with him. 
The frenzied man crowded upon him. Again 
the missionary parried the sledge hammer 
blow that was aimed at him. 

"I beg of you, sir, to think what you are 
doing," spoke Richard to him in a clear 
and ringing voice. The maddened man an- 
swered the exhortation with curses that he 
would kill him. As the fisherman was 
about to force him to grapple with him, the 
right arm of the missionary shot out like 
lightning. He had aimed well and the 
dazed fisherman fell in a heap. A murmur 
of approval ran through the crowd. 

A woman pressed her way through the 
crowd and catching the little girl up in her 
arms exclaimed, between her sobs. 
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"Oh, Mister, you have saved my little girl," 
and turning toward the fisherman, contin- 
ued: "He was so kind to baby and me until 
the drink got into him." 

The blow had partially sobered the giant, 
and when his mind began to clear he arose 
and asked, 

"Wher's the feller what hit me?" 

The fisherman approached Richard and 
said^ 

"Say, stranger, you're a sandy cuss to 
tackle Jack Miller when he's drunk, but you 
did the job well. You must have iron rods 
up those sleeves," and he felt of Richard's 
muscles with admiration. 

Richard said nothing about his strength, 
but looking the man in the face, replied 
sternly, 

"To think of a father striking his own 
child as you tried to that beautiful little 
girl I You might have killed her." 

The little girl, noticing the change m her 
father, ran up and jumping into his arms, 
shouted, 

"My papa has come back again I My papa 
has come back again I" 

Miller wept like a child. 
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"Say, stranger, you've done a good job for 
me today. It's the whisky puts the devil in- 
to me. But never another drop shall pass 
these lips. Do you hear, sir? When John 
Miller makes up his mind, it's done." 

Richard took his hand in silence for a 
moment, and then walked away. As he 
turned to look back at the end of the block, 
he saw the fisherman with his wife by his 
side and the child in his arms going toward 
their dingy, barren home, and the crowd 
looking toward him. 



Encouragement. 



To do it to succeed — our fight 

Is wag'd in Heaven's approving sight — 

The smile of God is victory. 

— Whittier. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Encouragement. 

Richard discovered during the next few 
days that he had suddenly become famous 
among the people of the neighborhood. 
Children would follow him with evident 
curiosity. As he passed by groups of men he 
would hear them remark, "There's the chap 
what whipped Rusty." A man who could 
subdue Rusty Miller was to be reckoned 
with 

Richard took advantage of this wave of 
popularity, and the next months were busy 
times at the mission rooms. The day school 
was crowded, and he had to refuse some for 
lack of room. He organized a night school 
for those whose work kept them during the 
day. He gathered a -crowd of young men to- 
gether once a week to study the problems of a 
young man's life. It was an interesting even- 
ing. Richard would talk with them for half 
an hour about matters pertaining to the 
body. Some of the questions show the na- 
ture of the work: "How to become strong; 
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how to keep one's strength; water and one's 
strength; habits that destroy strength; the 
use of strength." 

Then an hour was spent upon themes that 
have more directly to do with the mind. 
Usually Richard would tell them some in- 
teresting story of American history, bring- 
ing it at the close to bear upon some prac- 
tical question of the day. In this way he 
took them during the year over the most 
important epochs of the nation's life. After 
a night or two the discussions were the feat- 
ure of the hour. It required all his tact 
now and then to keep the young men from 
settling some question with blows when the 
discussion grew warm. 

One night after several of these gather- 
ings had been held, Richard asked the men 
how many of them ever tried to count the 
stars? Some had and many had not. 

"I would be glad to go up to the park 
where we can see the sky and tell you some- 
thing about them," suggested Richard, "if 
you wish." 

The very newness of the project took the 
boys. A company of thirty followed the 
missionary. He explained in a graphic way 
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about the size of the universe and of the 
other planets, and the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the earth. 

The comments of the boys were original. 
One of them declared that he wouldn't be 
riding around on any second-class wagon, 
and that he would jump oflF the earth some 
day when he felt in good jumping trim. 
Another asked if the earth was growing 
any, and seemed disappointed when told 
that it could never become one of the large 
planets. Some of them, like the learned of 
other days, could not believe that the earth 
turned on its axis, for "we would all spill 
oflf," they said. 

The next week, near the close of their 
meeting, which had been an unusually ani- 
mated one, Richard pulled out his watch 
and asked the men what they knew about 
a watch. One of the young men worked in 
a jeweler's store, and he told about the dif- 
ferent parts and the wonderful mechanism 
of it. 

When all were interested, Richard asked, 

"Where did the watch grow?" 

Some laughed and many exclaimed. 
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"Mr. Harrison, you can't joke ns that 
way. Watches are made, as houses are." 

Then Richard turned on them, 

"Boys," he said, "last week we looked up- 
on one of the most wonderful sights, the 
universe with its diflPerent parts all turning 
in order and harmony. It is more wonder- 
ful than the watch. Some one has made it. 
No man has power to make a single grain 
of dust at our feet. The Maker of the Earth 
is God." 

The next week Richard, instead of speak- 
ing to them of a topic in history, hung up 
some charts of the human body which he 
had drawn. He explained how food il 
transformed into bone and muscle and 
brain, and the wonderful system of chan- 
nels for the blood, and their importance. 
He told them that the heart of an adult 
lifted each day by its throbbing a weight of 
blood weighing almost sixteen tons. 

These facts, so familiar to a schoolboy 
now, were new to these young men, and they 
were hushed into silence in the presence of 
such wonders. 

"And, young gentlemen," continued 
Richard, "this wonderful machine was 
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made, and its maker is God. It was made 
for noble uses. What would you think of 
me if I should throw a handful of dirt into 
my watch and ruin it? How terrible is it 
when a person by drink, or any wrong, de- 
stroys this body and mind." 

More quietly than usual did they bid the 
missionary good night. 

The mothers were peculiarly touched by 
Richard's protection of the little girl of 
John Miller. Richard gathered quite a 
company together one afternoon, and told 
them what he would like to see done for 
their homes. He talked to them of a moth- 
er's influence. So simple and tender were 
his words that faces that had grown hard with 
years of poverty and discouragement grew 
tender, and eyes that had long since refused 
to shed such tears were filled again. I give 
you his closing words: 

"I realize a little the difficulties in your 
way, and the temptations that are around 
your men and children, but I have come to 
help you, and I believe that God is to do in 
time great things for us here." 

Week after week he led the mothers 
along. One day was given over to recipes 
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for cooking simple and healthful food, an- 
other to cleanliness; and so from topic to 
topic as the weeks came, with the assistance 
of the woman who had written the letter, 
Richard ministered to the mothers and 
wives. 

The Sunday school was crowded with 
boys and girls. Richard taught them the 
old hymns of the church, and often his 
heart was delighted as he passed by a home 
to hear some one singing these messengers 
of God. He taught the children to repeat 
parts of the Scriptures from memory, and 
once a month had a service for the parents, 
in which the children took part. He taught 
John Miller's little girl a simple yet beauti- 
ful song, and when she sang it there were 
tears in the eyes of many of the rough 
men. 

The greatest difficulty was to reach the 
men. John Miller was his fast friend, and 
they finally invited the men to come to- 
gether to talk over the methods for im- 
proving the locality. Miller was made 
chairman of the meeting. Richard told 
the men what the women and children and 
young men were doing, and he felt sure 
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the men would do their share. It would be 
a good thing for the men to meet once a 
week to talk over any matter that might be 
suggested. There had been several cases of 
diphtheria in the vicinity, and the people 
were quite concerned about it. 

Richard told them what usually caused 
such diseases, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to see if anything could be done. 

At a subsequent meeting a larger num- 
ber were present, and plans were adopted 
that looked toward the cleaning up of the 
yards and toward better sanitation. A com- 
mencement had been made in interesting 
the men, and Richard felt encouraged. 

One night late in the year, after the 
meeting of the young men, one of them, 
George Selkirk, said to the missionary, 

"Mr. Harrison, may I remain and speak 
with you?" 

After the rest had passed out and they 
were both seated, Richard asked, 

"Well, George, what is on your mind?" 

"Mr. Harrison," he replied, "I have 
been thinking of what you said the night 
after we studied the stars in the park. I 
cannot see as you do about the existence of 
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a God. There may be one and there may 
not; I cannot tell. I was brought up in a 
Christian home and believed all these 
things, but as I have read and thought, 
one by one these things have dropped out 
of my life. I am not satisfied, but I do not 
seem to have the power to believe." 

"Does it seem possible to you that this 
world could come without a Maker?" asked 
Richard. 

"No; but in view of the problems like 
these you are trying to solve in this neigh- 
borhood, my theoretical views about God 
seem to vanish. If there is a God, why 
does he permit these organized vices to go 
on grinding up the people? What show 
has a child bom and reared in this com- 
munity for an intelligent and upright 
life?" 

"I recognize the force of what you say, 
and have had the same struggle as that 
through which you are now passing. Shall 
I tell you what I think will make God real 
to you?" 

"Yes, for do you know it is not what 
you have said that has brought the ques- 
tion back to me again, but what you are 
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doing? Your faith has led you to come 
down into this pit to work for the un- 
thankful; I can see that, and I cannot get 
away from it." 

"I learned long ago that you cannot 
find God by searching for Him, and you 
will never find Him if you first try to solve 
all the questions of life. Christ once said, 
'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.' It means that the unselfish 
shall come to know God." 

"Then you mean that I shall do some- 
thing," said George. "But I thought that 
faith is necessary?" 

"So it is. But the heart is surer than 
the brain. I mean that, if you will com- 
mence to give yourself for others, you will 
some time come to know that God is your 
Father." 

"I ought to be willing to do this among 
all the needs of this neighborhood." He 
thought a moment and added, "And I am, 
Mr. Harrison, if you will help me." 

"The boys of these homes need some one 
who with love and patience for them will do 
what I have not the time to do. I have 
wished many times as I have studied you 
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that you appreciated the work, and would 
give yourself to it." 

"But is it right for one who does not be- 
lieve to try it?" 
r "Is it right for you to do good?" 

"Yes, it must be." 

Richard saw that a battle was going on 
within him between Satan and God, and he 
waited without a word, but silently prayed. 

"I will try it, Mr. Harrison, but I fear 
that I shall not be much help to you." 

Six weeks had passed since this conversa- 
tion, and George had given himself without 
stint to the boys. He had by nature that 
strange power which Richard had over peo- 
ple. He had gathered the boys at first into 
one of the rooms of the old building to play 
games. He had in his childhood learned 
many recitations, and given them to the de^ 
light of his chums. He now used this tal- 
ent to draw and delight the boys. He talked 
with them about caring for themselves, and 
tried to inspire them to be manly. He went 
to their homes and learned their environ- 
ment. He was surprised how completely 
the boys had entered into his heart. He 
had forgotten his search after God. 
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One evening he was going to his rooms. 
Some of his boys had gone wrong, and his 
heart was heavy. What could he do for 
them more than he was doing? What was 
his power in contrast with the influence of 
the home and the street? ''0 God, help me!" 
he breathed before he thought. His prayer 
startled him. He looked up at the stars 
that had shone down so calmly upon the 
dark city. It was God's world once more. 
A strange presence seemed to be about him 
and within him, and instinctively he ex- 
claimed, "My Father." 

That night as he met Richard, the mis- 
sionary saw that something had changed 
him. As they shook hands of greeting, 
George said, reverently, "I have found Him 
among the people." 

Richard was very anxious about the future 
of his work. Already it had outrun the 
room and means at his command. He had 
lived on a meager diet, and had it not been 
for the occasional visits of his parents and 
the food they brought, he would have act- 
ually suflFered. The only gift of any impor- 
tance that had come was a load of coal from 
a dealer a few blocks away, who had said to 
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the driver that a young man who had nerve 
enough to tackle John Miller was worth 
helping. He saw that they must have help 
if the work was to go on. He felt the night 
that George Selkirk told him of his faith 
that he was rewarded in him and his work 
for the boys for all the perplexities of the 
past, and that it was a beginning of many 
who would enter into life through their 
work. He was confident that in some way 
the necessary means would come, and that 
in God's own time a building would be fur- 
nished. He opened at random the book that 
lay on his table, and read, "According to 
your faith be it unto you." 



Mustered Out. 



Were half the power that fills the earth with terror. 
Were half the wealth bestow'd on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts. 

—Longfellow. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Mustered Out. 

When Richard had been in the mission 
two years a public occasion of intense inter- 
est afforded him an opportunity to press 
with new force upon the recently interested 
men the importance of the nation and the 
responsibilities of every community. The 
war was over, and the army was soon to be 
disbanded, and the men of war to take up 
again the duties of peace. 

The day had come when the army would 
arrive, and the companies of the city and the 
vicinity be mustered out. An^ously yet 
tearfully the people awaited their return. 

Several had gone out from the neighbor- 
hood of the mission, and the personal inter- 
est was great. Richard had followed closely 
during the two years the course of the war, 
and had drawn many a lesson for his work, 
and had succeeded during the last year in 
leading the people to send supplies to the 
front to the company in which their repre- 
sentatives were. 
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Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Again the 
sound of marching men upon the city's 
streets. The clothes are soiled and worn, the 
numbers less, the flags of this mighty army 
tattered, but the Union is saved and the 
slaves are free. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Some walk 
with strong and steady step; others scarcely 
(drag their feet along; upon rude cots still 
others are borne tenderly by strong and will- 
ing hands ; and some come not. Sleeves, arm- 
less, tell the story of wound and crude sur- 
gery and untold suflfering. Haggard faces 
and running sores are records of prisons, 
dark and filthy, and of a heroism that could 
not be stifled by hunger and dungeon's foul- 
ness and months of disappointing waiting 
for release. 

"Halt!" 

"Parade rest!" 

"The city welcomes you with glad and 
proud hearts. You have been loyal always, 
and no better tribute can be given.'' 

"I thank you for this welcome. The love 
support of the citizens at home cheered 
us to do our best and falter not." 

"My men, the time has come for us to sep- 
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arate. I shall cherish every one of you in 
my heart. Your record is one of the treas- 
ures of our nation. See that out on the bat- 
tle-fields of peace * you carry on the cam- 
paigns of liberty as truly as you have made 
the sacrifice of war." 

"Break ranks! March!" 

Wife and mother, sister and brother, 
father and husband and lover were in love's 
embrace once more ; but some stood by with 
empty arms. 

Richard wrote, at the close of the day, in 
his note-book, "I see tonight, as I did not 
four years ago, the meaning of citizenship. 
Every man's work has been baptized in 
blood." 

John said to the men at the meeting that 
night, "I made up my mind as I saw the 
boys come home today that every one of us 
must be a soldier and not a traitor or a cow- 
ard in life. I've sneaked long enough." 

"I tell you what," ran Hi's speech, "there's 
plenty of rebellion in this here community. 
It's as much our business to stand for law 
and rights here as for the boys to die for 'em 
down South." And the company of men 
applauded. 



What Face Was That? 



"But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
What Face Was That? 

Toward evening of the day when the 
army was mustered out Richard was making 
his way through the crowd that filled the 
Square. His thoughts were occupied with 
the scenes of the day. His father and mother 
had driven in to receive back their sons who 
had been in service. They, with Richard 
and his soldier brothers, had spent the dinner 
hour together; Richard had just bade them 
good-bye, and they had started on their long 
drive home. 

When he had reached the center of the 
Square he stopped to watch the different 
people in the crowd. Much as he took de- 
light in books, there was no interest so pro- 
found as that which he had in men. 

This afternoon he saw much that moved 
him. A mother with her two boys and the 
soldier husband and father went by hand in 
hand. A young man in a uniform, recover- 
ing evidently from a dangerous wound or 
illness, supported by a young and gentle- 
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faced woman, slowly picked his way along. 
The young, not realizing the meaning of the 
day, were in the throng. 

Suddenly our observer turned his head and 
looked intently over the heads of the crowd 
to the walk on one side of the park. He was 
all animation now. In a moment he crowded 
his way through the throng, and at last 
reached the place where his eyes had turned. 

"I am sure I saw that face here." 

He looked every way, but was evidently 
disappointed. He walked in the direction in 
which he thought the person was moving, 
but with no better result. He went several 
blocks and then, coming back, circled the 
square. 

"It was certainly the same face and head. 
I could tell it anywhere.'' 

That night he wrote a note to his mother, 
which I have been permitted to copy and 
which I append, as it explains his strange 
excitement: 
Dear Mother: 

After you started for home today I went 
down to the public square to watch the peo- 
ple for a few minutes. All at once my eye 
caught a glimpse of a striking face a few 
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rods away. It was the face of the gipsy girl 
who impressed us all so, and which, you will 
remember, I am sure I saw in the audience 
on Commencement day. I looked again and 
just caught another glimpse of her face and 
the shape of her head, and she was gone from 
sight. I made my way to the spot and 
looked in every way. T walked several blocks 
as rapidly as I could in the direction which 
she faced. I came back and circled the 
square. It was to no purpose. She had dis- 
appeared as completely as before. 

The whole matter interests me. I felt 
sure at college that it was the same girl. I 
am doubly certain now. You know I always 
did like to solve a puzzle. I do not know 
what I would have done had I found her, 
unless ask her if she was ever a gipsy girl. 
She might have called the police at my im- 
pudence. 

I knew you would all be as interested as 
I in this matter, so write you tonight. 

I wish matters had been so that I could 
have gone home with you today. I hope to 
come out in a few days. 

With love, 

RlC^ABD. 



Demons. 



It is the nature of the human disposition to hate him 

whom you have injured. 

— Tadttif. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Demons. 

A few nights later Richard sat in his din- 
gy room in thought. He was reviewing the 
work of the recent past. As the scenes of 
the neighborhood rose before him, and the 
solitariness of his position stood out in his 
mind, be felt unutterably lonely. He missed 
the fellowship of school days. He had 
brought his books with him, and often 
turned to them for companionship, but he 
needed the cheer of voice and heart. Would 
the time ever come when he could ask Kate 
to come and share life with him? Would she 
be satisfied in such surroundings? Her let- 
ters from Europe never asked about his work, 
or mentioned the things he wrote about it. A 
dread had been growing in him that their 
pathways were in reality growing apart. His 
heart stood still lat the suggestion of losing 
her. It could not be. When she was back 
where he could tell her of the need and the 
glory of the work, she would feel as he did. 
The face of Commencement day, with its 
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expression of intense interest in his theme, 
came back to him. Oh, if only Kate would 
become as interested as that, what would not 
their life mean together? 

It was nearly midnight when he was 
brought back to himself by the sound of 
knocking at the outer door of the mission. 
Unlocking it, there stood Mrs. Miller with 
an unspeakable agony upon her face. 

"Oh, Mr. Harrison, my poor man is gone. 
They have ruined him. What will become 
of baby and me now?" 

Sobs broke oflf her words. Richard learned 
that at noon that day, as John was eating his 
dinner in the fish house, the men noticed, 
that OS he drank his coflfee a look of despair 
came over him, and with a curse he dropped 
his cup and ran out. 

"Richard tried to assure the broken-hearted 
wife that all would come out well, and at last 
persuaded her to return home, promising 
that he would find John. 

A dreadful suspicion filled his mind. He 
had heard that the saloon-keepers had boasted 
that John would drink again. Can it be pos- 
sible that there are those who would deliber- 
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ately plan to ruin a man who is struggling 
for manhood? 

Richard hurried to the fish house and 
found the night watchman, but nothing had 
been seen of John. He found the lunch pail 
and the cup where it had fallen. A few 
spoonfi^ls remained in the coffee can. He 
put it to his lips and tasted; ii was strong 
with liquor. 

Richard said nothing, but asked if anyone 
had been seen about the house during the 
day. He was referred to the day watchman. 
Richard found his home and awoke the man. 
Yes, he had seen the barkeeper of Bill 
Schenk's saloon, who said as he passed out 
that he had been in to see one of the men. 

Richard thanked him and hastened away. 
Every drop of his blood tingled with indig- 
nation at such a crime. He must find John. 
He was surprised to see how much the fish- 
erman had entered into his life. He must 
find him. He must save him. 

Into saloon after saloon he went searching, 
'but no trace could be found of the missing 
man. He began to wonder if John in his 
despair and shame had taken his own life. 
He was about to pass one of the large sa- 
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loons, when he heard a din of voices, and 
above the rest the voice of the man he sought. 

As he entered, there stood John, drunk, 
but still able to fight. He was cursing them 
for ruining him, and was swearing he would 
kill them all. Two men lay on the floor 
senseless, who had tried to throw him out. 

''Johnl" 

As Richard spoke the poor man turned, an 
expression of despair upon his face, his an- 
ger subdued, -and his strength gone. 

"Come with me." And they left the room. 

Block after block they walked in silence, 
John dazed, Richard in thought. John's 
step became steadier each moment. Sud- 
denly he stopped and shut his hand like a 
vise upon Richard's arm. 

"Mr. Harrison," he said in a husky voice, 
"let me go. I'm not worth savin'. I'm a 
poor, miserable, worthless wretch!" 

"John Miller, Jesus Christ died to save 
you, and I'll follow you into all the hells of 
this town. They put liquor into your coffee 
to ruin you. They'll overturn the pit to de- 
stroy you, but the three of us — you and I — 

and" Richard said no more, but pointed 

above. The hands of the two men met in a 
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clasp like iron, and John used to say in after 
years that an Unseen Hand was clasped with 
theirs. 

They soon reached John's home. Silently 
Richard put the hand of Mrs. Miller into the 
hand of her husband, and, leading them to 
the cot where the little girl lay, spoke ten- 
derly, 

"Pray." 

As Richard walked out into the night he 
could hear their sobs as they knelt together 
at their sacred shrine. 

The twilight of the dawn was faintly vis- 
ible. Richard could see by the eastern hori- 
zon that the sun was flinging its rays up to 
foretell the weary night-watchers that day is 
at hand. Turning and looking back toward 
the house which he had just left, he accepted 
the message of the morning. 



Public Opinion. 



What do we need to keep the nation whole. 

To guard the pillars of the State? We need 

The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right — the wisdom of the heart; 

Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain. 

Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 

We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 

The common burden and the public trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 

We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 

— Edwin Markham. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Public Opinion. 

The cause of John's downfall was soon 
generally known by his acquaintances. Men 
would gather in groups and discuss It. Noth- 
ing had ever so stirred the community to in- 
dignation as this underhanded attempt. The 
sense of fairness that lives in men, even when 
other elements are gone, had been outraged. 
Threats were heard, but John's return to his 
work and his steady life quieted these dan- 
gerous passions. 

One result soon began to come. Many who 
were walking in the dangerous way of drinlc 
declared they would never again pursue it. 
They crowded the mission to the doors. 

Richard took advantage of this interest 
and organized a total abstinence league 
among the men and boys. I give you the 
pledge which the men signed : 

''Trusting in God for strength, I solemnly 
promise to abstain from the sale and use of 
all alcoholic beverages, to labor in every 
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honorable way to dissuade the drinker, and 
to destroy the dramshop/' 

The meetings of the men were interesting 
to me. All night the saloons were kept open in 
that part of the city, and the din of drunken 
revelry could be heard until early morn- 
ing. To have a company of men, amidst 
this woe, pledged to sobriety and planning 
to rescue those who were being overwhelmed, 
was, it seemed to me, a significant thing, 
and, added to this interest, was the original 
way in which these untrained men carried 
on their discussions. 

At one of the meetings of the league. Hi 
Mars, a great, awkward man, arose and said : 

"It seems to me, neighbors, that this all- 
fired racket all night ought to be stopped. 
There is a law that says that these here 
saloons should close at eleven. It seems to 
me that it is as bad to fire a nasty whisky 
bottle through the flag as to put a bullet 
through it." 

A murmur of approval ran through the 
room. 

"But what can we do down in this ward? 
The police would only laugh at us if we , 
asked them to do it," said one. ' 
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"Bill Schenk has a pull with the police, 
anyway," added another. "I heard him say 
one day that the police knew where their 
bread is buttered." 

A man arose who was evidently a black- 
smith. 

"I have three boys growing up, and I tell 
you, neighbors, they hain't much show to 
amount to anything down here. If men were 
killing our dogs as they are our children, 
we'd string them to the first pole." This 
brought applause. 

George Selkirk told the men of his finding 
a company of boys not over twelve years of 
age, drinking and cursing in one of the 
saloons. 

Richard had sat silently till now, but as 
George sat down, he arose. The men stamped 
their approval and waited to hear his words. 

"Neighbors," he said, "all that George has 
told you and more is true. We all know 
this. What we need is to act." 

"That's the talk!" joined in the men. 

"I suggest that a committee be appointed 
who shall visit the saloons and ask the keep- 
ers to close according to law. If that does 
not work, then let this committee visit the 
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Mayor. Whatever we do we must act kindly, 
though determinedly/^ 

This course was finally unanimously 
adopted, and John, Hi, and Richard were 
appointed. After a few matters of business 
were transacted, the league adjourned. 

It was then ten o'clock, and the commit- 
tee went at once to the saloons in that vicin- 
ity. John was spokesman, and stated at 
each place the object of their visit. Some 
laughed at them. Others cursed them. As 
Richard supposed, the visit brought no re- 
sults except an intense excitement. 

Bill Schenk was heard to declare with 
oaths to the half drunken occupants of his 
saloon after the committee had gone : 

"If that preacher don't stop meddling 
with our business, we'll see " with a sig- 
nificant nod and leer. 

In a few days the committee visited the 
Mayor. He received them patronizingly. 

"It is too bad," said he, "but I am power- 
less. You'll have to get along the best you 
can, or move out, I guess." 

"But, sir," said Richard, "are you not 
really the head of the police department, 
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and did not you take the oath to execute the 
laws?" 

"Oh, yes, but it is always understood that 
some laws are not to be enforced." 

"But who is to determine that?" asked 
Richard. "The people put the law on the 
book, and until it is repealed it stands as their 
will for you." 

"Young man, it is evident that you are 
not familiar with politics. These laws are 
passed to satisfy the good people, and are left 
unenforced to please the bad people." The 
Mayor laughed at what he considered his 
wit. 

"But, sir," replied Richard, "don't you 
know that this country oannot always stand 
the strain if lawlessness goes unchecked and 
multiplies itself?" 

"Oh, we have always gotten out of our 
scrapes in some way, and I guess we will this 
time, though I admit I can't see how. But, 
gentlemen, I have other engagements, and if 
this is all I will bid you good morning." 

John had been growing impatient through 
the interview, and as the Mayor gave this 
dismissal and turned in his chair the fisher- 
man broke in. 
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"You are greatly mistaken, sir, if you 
think our club of one hundred and fifty 
men is going to submit to this here treason. 
We are in this here fight to stay, and we de- 
mand that you tend to your business." 

If John had fired a bomb at the ofiicial it 
would not have startled him more. He 
turned quickly toward them. His face 
changed color. He was evidently angry at 
the demand, and yet concerned at its mean- 
ing. 

"Wh— what is that you say?" 

"Just exactly what I said/' replied John. 
"We are sick of the all fired racket and cus- 
sedness down in our part of town, and we are 
goin' to see that it stops." 

"I am glad that the citizens are taking in- 
terest in the aflFairs of government, and I will 
have the matter examined into. Command 
me at any time when I can be of any ser- 
vice," was the Mayor's word when the Com- 
mittee was retiring from the room. 

"Well, what do you think of it?" asked 
Richard, when they were upon the street. 
"Will he do anything?" 

"No," was John's emphatic answer. "He 
ain't that kind." 
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"But John's bombshell stirred him up, 
and if we can hold the boys in line and dou- 
ble our club we'll fetch him yet/' was Hi's 
analysis of the condition. 

That night at a full meeting of the club 
the Committee made its report. The com- 
ments of the men when they heard what the 
Mayor first said was extremely interesting. 
"He said we could move out, did he?" "Told 
you to leave, did he?" "Thought your con- 
stituency was a lot of poor drunken devils, 
probably." But when John's encounter 
with the Mayor and its results were reported 
the men were wild. "Good hit, old man;" 
"Caught a bull-head that time. Rusty;" 
"We'll show him that our votes count ;" and 
other graphic expressions filled the air. 

Richard listened with concern, yet with 
awe, to these rough men, for he knew that it 
was an awakening that would either soon die 
out or else grow to commanding power. He 
used to say in after years that it was his first 
glimpse of the sovereign power of America 
— the people. 

Plans were formulated to interest other 
men in the neighborhood in the work of the 
club, and the men adjourned. 



An Open Door. 



Wondrous chancel 

Or rather wondrous conduct of the Gods! 
By mortals, from their blindness, chance misnamed. 

— Thompson. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

An Open Door. 

The visit to the Mayor brought a result 
that Richard had not foreseen. The lead- 
ing paper of the city published an account of 
it and of Richard's work. At some length 
it described the missionary's struggle with 
Miller, the fisherman's fall and rescue, and 
the growing work in this new line of min- 
istry. 

The city was interested for a day, as it 
would have been in a new fad, and soon for- 
got all about it. The men who were work- 
ing for good citizenship, Richard saw, were 
pleased and strengthened by the public ac- 
count and the attention of some who had 
been indifferent to the movement was se- 
cured. 

One day a stranger of marked appearance 
entered the room as a meeting of the boys 
was in progress. He was, Richard judged 
from his appearance, a minister. The man 
was evidently interested in everything that 
was done. Before the meeting closed the 
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stranger went out, but was back again at 
night at the gathering of the men. He 
seemed to enjoy the crude but often shrewd 
and always earnest speeches of these un- 
trained performers. 

When the club adjourned Richard greeted 
him. 

"We are glad to see you, sir, at our mis- 
sion. I noticed you this afternoon at the 
gathering of the boys." 

"Thank you. I saw the account of your 
work in the paper and have been greatly in- 
terested in what I have seen. My name is 
Strong and I am pastor of the Forest Ave- 
nue Church." 

The two men shook hands cordially and 
Richard introduced the visitor to the mem- 
bers of the League. 

When the men had gone to their homes 
Richard and the minister talked over the 
problem of the down town districts, that was 
just coming into existence. 

"If something is not done at once, the 
cities will more and more become a menace 
to our institutions," said Richard. 

"I had never thought much about it," Dr. 
Strong replied, "until I saw the newspaper 
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account of your work and what I have 
learned in the few days since fills me with 
concern." 

"No one can appreciate the stress of the 
threatening storm until he has lived in these 
storm centers/' replied Richard. 

"And the worst of it is," continued the 
minister, "the churches do not seem to see 
the danger. I can see that if this decay goes 
on unchecked for a generation the churches 
will be compelled to move toward the 
suburbs and the downtown districts will be 
given over to vice." 

"It seems to me that the reason of this 
indifference is the narrow view men have of 
the field of the gospel. We talk of the sacred 
and the secular 'as if a part of the life of a 
person and of society is bad and a part good. 
Every relationship is sacred. " 

"Undoubtedly you are right. We have 
been so busy in trying to work out a true 
theology that this greatest heresy is every- 
where sapping the church's vitality." 

"I may be wrong," continued Richard, 
"but I can see no outcome to such ideas, 
left to themselves, but the growth of greed, 
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the corruption of political life, and the low- 
ering of our National ideals." 

''What do you expect to do, young man, 
down here alone?" said the minister in ten- 
der tones and Richard saw that his eyes were 
moist. 

"I intend to reclaim this part of the city 
and make it safe and clean, and it is possi- 
ble that others may find in this work an ex- 
ample. One never knows where a good work 
will end. Some one must begin." 

"Whether now or later, I am convinced 
that this is the way it must come at last. That 
it will come I feel sure. 'Love never fail- 
eth.' " 

Instinctively the minister reached out his 
hand and Richard took it eagerly, knowing 
that into his loneliness had come one who 
appreciated his purposes. 

"You must come and tell my people of 
your work, Mr. Harrison. They ought to 
know about it." 

It was the opportunity for which Richard 
had waited so long, but now that it had 
come he felt too weak to grasp it. 

Noticing his hesitation, Dr. Strong added, 
"Come and tell us the condition of this 
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neighborhood, what you are doing, and the 
needs of your work. You will find a kind 
hearted people." 

It was finally arranged that on Sunday 
two weeks later the visit should be made. 

The morning came. Richard had told 
John and a few others and they were to 
pray for him while he was telling his story. 
He felt weak as the many strange faces 
looked up to the pulpit where he sat; but a 
sense of safety stole over him as the words 
of the familiar promise flashed the light of 
its presence through his mind, "Not by 
might nor by power but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord." 

Richard never forgot the pastor's prayer 
that morning. God suddenly seemed to have 
entered the room as the good man said, 
"Our Father," and as hft proceeded Richard 
felt a new sense of the divineness of life and 
of assurance for every undertaking in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Richard always remembered with it what 
John said, reverently, when he told him 
about the service and the prayer : "The par- 
son threw the Lord that morning when he 
wrestled with Him, for sure." 
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Richard told the people how he came to 
be in the work, of the needs he found and 
gave them a glimpse of what had been ac- 
complished and of what his hopes were for 
the work. 

Dr. Strong once told me that the story was 
so simply put that a child could understand 
it and yet as he proceeded the interest be- 
came intense and when the story of Miller's 
fall and rescue was told the congregation was 
moved as he had never seen it before. 

"We all want some hand in this work, I 
am sure,'' said the pastor, as Richard closed, 
"and the ushers will gather an extra offer- 
ing this morning." Nearly $500 was con- 
tributed and presented to the missionary. 

Richard's heart was light that day as he 
walked down to the mission. So many things 
were needed and extra bills were coming 
due, and this was the answer to his prayer 
for help. Yesterday the way to the future 
seemed closed. Now he could see a few steps 
ahead. He would take them and trust that 
other doors would open at the hour of need. 

That night a stranger was present at the 
meeting. His face impressed Richard. He 
saw by the man's appearance and interest 
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in the service that he was not an inhabitant 
of the neighborhood. At the close, before 
Richard could reach him, he was gone. The 
next day he was there at the meeting of the 
girls. Frequently during the week he was 
at the mission. Richard was drawn to the 
man. He did not give his name but told 
Richard that he was a member of the church 
which he had addressed on Sunday and was 
interested to see what had been described. 

On Friday he said, "Mr. Harrison, my 
wife is anxious to talk with you about your 
work and we would be delighted to have you 
dine with us tomorrow, if you can.'' 

Richard thanked him and it was arranged 
for him to go. 



A Strange Dinner. 



All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall 

exist 

— Browning. 



CHAPTER XX. 
A Strange Dinner. 

The gentleman was at the mission rooms 
at the meeting of the children the next fore- 
noon and Richard went with him at noon. 
They had not ridden far when the man said, 
"I believe I have not told you my name, Mr. 
Harrison? You may have wondered at it." 

"I have wished whenever I spoke to you 
that I knew your name," was the answer. 

"It is James Warren," continued the man, 
without an explanation of why he had with- 
held it so long. 

Richard recognized the name as that of 
one of the largest merchants in the city and 
one who bore a reputation for kindness 
and generosity. 

In a half hour the home on a leading 
avenue was reached. It was a new experience 
for Richard to be in surroundings of such 
wealth as a guest. Soon Mrs, Warren en- 
tered the room and was introduced. Richard 
felt the room whirling. There before him 
was the same face, except much older and 
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refined by sorrow, that looked its gratitude up 
to him in the gipsy camp and upon tlie day 
of graduation. 

In an instant he recovered himself and 
took the hand extended in welcome. 

"We are so glad, Mr. Harrison, to have you 
in our house. I heard you at the church 
and Mr. Warren has given me a faithful ac- 
count of what he has seen during the week. 
We will now go out to dinner. Afterwards we 
can talk over something that interests us." 

What a dinner it was for Richard, after 
living by himself and cooking his own 
meals, to have the food well cooked and 
plenty and to talk with persons of such re- 
finement and spirit ! 

The conversation waa first about Richard's 
home village. Mr. Warren knew many of 
the leading men and had driven by the Har- 
rison home. From this it led n«aturally on 
to his work in the city. The Warrens were 
moved when he spoke of his dedication by 
his parents to the service of men. They 
asked many questions about the work and 
Richard touched by the sympathy which was 
evident on their part, spoke out the hopes of 
his heart. 
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Frequently during the dinner the strik- 
ing resemblance between this woman's face 
and the face of long ago recurred to him and 
each time he put it away as only an acci- 
dent. 

After dinner, they were seated in the li- 
brary. "For we want you to feel at home/' 
said Mrs. Warren. 

Soon, Mr. Warren, looking at Richard 
with the steady gaze which Richard felt from 
the first saw down to the heart of anyone, 
said, 

"Mr. Harrison, from listening to you last 
Sunday and by my observation of your work 
this week and from a rigid examination I 
have made about your life in your early 
home, in college, and since you came to this 
city, I know we can trust you." 

Richard lowered his head. 

"We wish to tell you something of our 
life that is not spoken of to others." 

Then Mr. Warren gave the story of the 
loss of Ethel, of the change it had wrought in 
them and of their interest in his work. "1 
see that you need," said he, "as you told us 
last Sunday, a new building. We stand 
ready to erect for you in due time and in a 
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proper place a building large enough and 
complete in every way, and to help in it3 
support. We have no heirs." As he uttered 
these words his lip quivered and he was silent 
a moment. "And the means we have must 
all be used to help the needy. Sometimes 
we wonder if Ethel, now a yoimg woman, if 
alive, is among such surroundings as yours." 
Richard could not speak. His plans were 
to be realized. And should he tell them 
about the gipsy girl? It could not be that it 
was Ethel and it would only disturb them 
and bring another disappointment. Taking 
their hands, he with difficulty said, "I will 
see you again soon," and was gone. 



A Tragedy. 



Hated of all, and hating. 
^-Milton. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
A Tragedy. 

Richard's heart was full as he hurried 
away from Mr. Warren's. At last and unex- 
pectedly his hopes were to be realized. He 
would have run for veiy joy, had it not been 
on the streets of the city. He found himself 
going over in his mind as he had so many 
times before the plans of a great building. 
As he passed along the streets near the mis- 
sion, he noticed groups of men standing in 
front of the different saloons and that they 
looked angrily at him as he passed. He 
could not understand it. He found Hi Mars 
and John waiting for him at the Mission. 

"Mr. Harrison," said Hi, "the devil is to 
pay now for sure." 

"What do you mean, Hi?" asked Richard. 
"I saw as I came along that the men in front 
of the saloon were stirred up and looked 
angrily at me." 

"It don't seem possible," said John, "but 
the Chief of Police has given orders that 
all the saloons and gambling dens in this 

217 
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district be closed at eleven o'clock, and the 
proprietors are swearing vengeance on you/' 

''Oh, they'll scowl and swear but never 
do me injury," laughed Richard, as he saw 
the look of concern upon the faces of the 
men. 

"They won't do it openly, Mr. Harrison," 
said Hi, "but the worthless beggars are 
mean enough to do you dirt when you can't 
defend yourself and when none can see 
them." 

"Hi is right, Mr. Harrison," said John. "I 
know them well and a worse gang than Bill 
Schenk and his pals don't walk on this here 
earth. A decent man's life is no more to 
them than a snake." 

"Well," said Richard to quiet their fears, 
"when I go out at night I will keep watch 
for them." 

The meeting of the men that night was full 
of hope. The order of the police was a result 
that none had really expected would come. 

"We've got them on the run," said Hi, as 
he closed a stirring speech, "and all we need 
to do is to follow so close after them as to keep 
them kicking up dirt." 

The men applauded the graphic appeals 
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that different ones of their number gave 
and separated that night, "with a Vesuvius 
burning in ea<;h one of the boys," as one of 
the men put it. 

At midnight the cry of fire rang through 
the streets. As men awoke, they saw the 
night was lighted up. 

"It is the mission! It is the mission !'' 
The shout was caught up and passed from 
street to street. 

John Miller came hurrying down the 
street with a horror tugging at his heart. 
"It is done by those that hate the work of 
Mr. Harrison," said John to himself. 

No one had seen the missionary. "He 
must be in the building, but no one can 
reach him now." John heard these words of 
the bystanders. The night when Richard 
found him in the saloon flashed before him. 
Only a moment he hesitated and then sprang 
toward the door. Richard slept on the second 
floor. As the door was broken in the smoke 
poured out. 

"There is no use. Miller, it is too late," 
fearless men urged. But John disappeared 
in the smoke. 

The people waited breathlessly. Five min- 
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utes passed. It seemed an hour. "Both are 
lost/' and strong men wept as they said it. 
Some tried to enter but the smoke drove 
them back. 

John had opened the stair door and the 
flames burst out ; but the draft cleared away 
Ihe smoke so that he could draw his breath. 
Up he leaped over the burning steps. As he 
entered Richard's room, he stumbled upon 
his body on the floor. Catching it up the 
fisherman started down the flaming stair- 
way. The half consumed steps cracked un- 
der the weight. John's clothing were burn- 
ing. His shoes were shriveling up. In the 
mission room he felt his strength leaving 
him — ^he struggled on and fell with his bur- 
den just inside the door. Hi Mars and other 
strong and willing hands drew them forth 
and a moment more the roof fell in. Ten- 
derly they carried them to John Miller's 
home, where a physician was soon in attend- 
ance. 

The people waited in the streets to hear 
the doctor's report and talked over, as they 
waited, the fire and its cause. Now and then 
they would point toward the saloons and 
the stern look deepened upon their faces. 
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John soon came back to consciousness and 
asked eagerly, "Did I save him?'' The 
physician said that though painfully blis- 
'tered John would soon be well again. 

The doctor was evidently deeply disturbed 
about Richard and calling Hi Mars to one 
side said, "This young man is not mjured 
by the fire but there is a bullet wound, the 
danger of which I cannot yet say. He is 
still aJive and there are hopes." 

A skilled surgeon was sent for and the bul- 
let was at last removed. "If nothing else 
sets in, he will recover," was the report given 
the waiting crowd. 

One by one the people went to their homes, 
walking slowly as if to each one had come a 
personal sorrow. 

About daylight Richard came back to con- 
sciousness. "Where am I?" he asked of the 
physician. 

"You are in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller. You have been injured and are to 
ask no questions for a few days until you are 
stronger." 

Gradually the preceding day came back to 
him. His visit to Mr. and Mrs. Warren's, 
the oflfer of the new building, and the won- 
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derful meeting of the men were recalled. He 
remembered going to his room after the 
meeting and, after sitting for awhile, aris- 
ing and going to the window and looking 
out; a flash in the street; a fainting sensa- 
tion stealing over him ; and then all became 
dark. Some one had shot him, that was 
evident. This recalled the angry looks of 
the groups of men. Who had found him 
and where? 

Every day the people would send him 
some token of their love. Grapes, flowers, 
oranges, that they seldom could afford to 
cat themselves, were gladly given to their 
friend. 

As he grew stronger, the nurse told him 
the story of the fire. He turned his face into 
the pillow and wept as he heard of Miller's 
heroism. He felt the loss of his books and 
keepsakes. They feared the news of the 
destroyed building would almost break his 
heart and were surprised how coolly he 
took it. 

When John was able to walk he was per- 
mitted to visit the missionary. Richard had 
asked for him and knew that he was com- 
ing. As the fisherman entered the room, the 
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faces of both were a study. Richard held 
out his hand and John eagerly took it. For 
a moment they looked into each other's eyes, 
then Richard drew the giant down to him 
and the lips of the two men met in a 
holy kiss. A moment longer their hands 
remained clasped, then John tenderly laid 
Richard's hand upon the coverlet and in 
silence walked out of the room. 



An Aroused City. 



"Local seirgovernment is today han^ng in what Ed- 
mund Burke called 'a dancing and a hesitating balance.' 

As 'New occasions teach new duties/ this new peril 
demands a new patriotism — not new in spirit, but in mani- 
festation; one which is civil rather than military; one 
which devotes itself to the principle actually endangered; 
not a patriotism which constructs fortifications and builds 
navies, but one which purifies politics and substitutes 
statesmen for demagogues; not one which 'rallies round 
the flag,' so much as one which rallies round the ballot- 
box; not one which charges into the deadly breach, but 
one which smashes 'the machine;' not one which offers 
itself to die for the country, but one that is willing to 
live for it, which is as much heroic as it is more difficult." 
—"The Twentieth Century City" (Josiah Strong, D. t).). 



CHAPTER XXII. 
An Aroused City. 

The morning paper told the story of the 
fire and the shooting of the missionary, and 
gave tbe threats of the vicious. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren read the account while at breakfast 
and hastened down to the mission. 

"I wonder/' said Mr. Warren, as they 
were driving along, "if the vicious are as 
dangerous as this indicates? I have thought 
of them as shut off from the rest of us and 
as simply destroying themselves." 

"I have frequently wondered why men of 
executive force and wide influence leave the 
work of good citizenship to men of less busi- 
ness experience and influence. It seems to 
me that it forebodes evil for our cities.'' 

"There are various reasons," replied Mr. 
Warren. "Many of us do not realize the 
danger; others are too busy; some, I fear, 
are afraid of the commercial loss that would 
come if one oppose vice." 

"But what will become of our cities in a 
generation or two, if men like you neglect 
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their responsibilities?" She asked the ques- 
tion earnestly. 

"You are right, my dear, as you usually 
are on such matters. I have dimly felt for 
some time that real love included these dif- 
ficult and, for many reasons, disagreeable 
duties of citizenship. I cannot refuse the 
summons which the attack upon Mr. Har- 
rison makes upon every good citizen.^' 

They soon reached the house of John 
Miller and learned all that was known of the 
sad matter. They urged Mrs. Miller and tTie 
physician to spare nothing that would minis- 
ter to the comfort and health of the two suf- 
fering men. 

Mr. Warren instructed his coachman to 
drive him slowly through the streets in that 
vicinity. In their works of ministry they 
had often been through these decaying parts 
of the city, but their thoughts were then upon 
ministering to the needy and not upon de- 
stroying the causes of poverty and woe. 

"I shall have this murderous attempt 
thoroughly probed and the facts of lawless- 
ness and vice carefully gathered," said Mr. 
Warren as they drove away home. 

Mr. Warren told me, years afterward, the 
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course he took in the following weeks. 
Trusted agents of his gathered the shocking 
facts of vice, of defiant lawlessness and of the 
influence of organized evil in the govern- 
ment of the city. He left no stone unturned 
to learn the truth. When this was done, 
he invited fifty of the most influential citi- 
zens to meet him at his home. He laid the 
facts before them and showed their bearing 
upon the commercial and moral interests of 
the city. He permitted me to copy a part 
of the report which his secretary made of 
the discussion that followed. 

Mr. Warren: "There, gentlemen, are the 
facts which I have gathered and this their 
bearing upon the interests of the city. I 
will only add my conviction that, if men of 
our position and influence withhold their 
time and thought from these problems, in a 
generation the cities will be the plague spots 
of our nation and the greatest menace to our 
civilization.'' 

Mr. Field: "These revelations are cer- 
tainly startling and I appreciate the spirit 
in which Mr. Warren has brought them to 
us. But when I ask what I can do about it, 
I face a difficulty. I have too many irons 
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in the fire now. I can't possibly give time 
and strength to anything else." 

Mr. Baldwin: "We can all feel the force 
of what Mr. Field says, for we are all busy 
men. But I have been asking myself the 
question as I have listened to these facts and 
their discussion, 'Ought not a citizen to give 
some time even to the neglect of his private 
business, for the general good?' I stand 
ready to do what I can." 

Mr. Alvord: "I am heartily sick of the 
outlook of this city. I'm ready to fight for 
decency." 

Mr. Langdon : "One side of this matter 
must not be overlooked. To many of us a 
public connection with such a movement 
would mean financial loss. I do not feel 
called upon to make such a sacrifice. I am 
willing to give money to such an undertak- 
ing, but my name must not be connected 
with it." 

Mr. Dow: "That is the way I feel." 

Mr. James: "You may count me in as a 
silent partner, too.' 

Mr. Huntington: "I haven't any money 
to throw away, but a new meaning of citizen- 
ship has come to me tonight and I will do 
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what I can. I move we proceed to organize 
a good citizenship league/' 

Several seconded the motion. Mr. Warren 
called upon Dr. Strong, who spoke as fol- 
lows : "Gentlemen, I have been as uncon- 
cerned about these evils as the rest of you, 
until recently. I see differently now. It is 
not easy for any of us to make the sacrifice 
necessary, but I am convinced that the obli- 
gations of citizenship and of the kingdom 
of heaven summon us imperatively to this 
undertaking. God is in the heavens and we 
cannot fail." 

Motion carried. 30 Ayes ; Nays. 

This is all I copied of the record, but I 
read it through with great interest, for it was 
the story of the struggles and sacrifices that 
were the source of those public changes 
with which I was familiar. I cannot give 
the results of this movement in a more con- 
cise form than to transcribe a summary that 
was given recently by a historian of the 
city. 

"This feeble beginning brought about in 
time the enforcement of law, and the destruc- 
tion of the saloon and other legalized insti- 
tutions of vice. It achieved some far reach- 
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ing sanitary reforms. It forced the public 
schools out of politics and city affairs out of 
national politics. The poor are now given 
not charity but work. Certain public 
utilities are owned by the city, public 
franchises were made at last to lighten the 
burden of taxation for the people. The in- 
fluence of this movement has awakened 
every city and many hamlets. The good peo- 
ple are coming to appreciate that love in- 
cludes all men and all relationships." 



A Ray of Light. 



What can we not endure when pains are lessen'd by the 

hope of cure? 

— Nabb. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
A Ray of Light. 

Richard pulled rapidly up into health 
again. He was eager to be out at his work. 
He feared that much which had been begun 
would be dissipated by a long period of in- 
action on his part. John Miller, Hi Mars, 
George Selkirk and a few others saw this 
danger and planned to meet it. At a meet- 
ing of the men held in the street m front of 
the ruins Hi broached the matter. 

"I have been wondering what will become 
of the children and the rest of us without 
any place to meet and with the missionary 
flat on his back with a bullet hole through 
him. I'll be dog-goned if it don't seem to 
me that we ought to have sand enough to do 
something," was Hi's way of putting it. 

"Mr. Harrison hasn't been through the 
jaws of death for nothin'. We'd be a 
healthy set of rascals to let this here work go 
to pieces." This was John's first meeting 
with the men since the fire and the rough 
men applauded his words. 

2» 
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"There's a vacant room just around the 
corner that would do for a time," said George 
Selkirk, "and I heard a man say it could be 
rented for $20 per month." 

"I ain't much on releegion," said a rough 
looking man, "and money don't grow on the 
rafters of our house, but I'll be blanked if 
I'll see the young feller's work tumble down 
when he's down and can't stand up to face 
it. I'll give a dollar a month." 

"That's the stuff I That's the way to talk I" 
shouted the men. 

Thirty dollars a month was soon pledged 
by that band of earnest men, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to secure a room or rooms, 
and in a few days the different meetings were 
being held as best they could without 
Richard's help. 

John told the men at the first meeting 
that when he told the missionary of what the 
men were doing, "Mr. Harrison said nothing 
but he turned his face into the pillow for a 
moment and when he said, 'Thank the men 
for me, Miller,' his voice must have had the 
ague, it shook so." John chuckled as he said 
it, and the men nudged ea.ch other in glee 
over what they had done. 
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When the missionary was able to be 
moved, he was carried to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren. There every care was 
given him, Mrs. Warren, as he grew stronger, 
reading to him, and Mr. Warren bringing 
him reports from the mission. Every day 
some of the men called to inquire about 
their friend and to carry back to the anxious 
people the report of Richard's improve- 
ment. 

"I have some good news for you tonight," 
said Mr. Warren one evening. 

Richard looked at him inquiringly. 

"I secured today the deed of the whole 
block of land on which the old mission 
stood." 

"You do not mean the whole block?" 
asked Richard in doubt. 

"Yes, the more I study the condition of 
that district, the more determined I am that 
it shall be saved from the ruin into which it 
is slipping. A little plot of fresh grass, with 
a few trees, would not be out of place around 
the building." 

As days passed they discussed plans for 
the building that was to be commenced as 
soon as Richard was well and the plans surely 
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matured. The conviction grew upon Richard 
that he ought to tell Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
of the resemblance between the gipsy and 
Mrs. Warren. Time after time he was about 
to speak of it, but waited for fear lest it 
should only disturb. 

One evening the three were seated in the 
library where Richard had first learned the 
story of their sorrow, when he determined to 
keep back no longer the story of the gipsy. 

"There is one experience of my life that 
I never mentioned to you," said Richard. "I 
have hesitated to speak of it for reasons 
which you will discover as I go on." 

Then he went over the strange happenings 
in the gipsy camp and at college, which are 
now familiar to the reader. As Richard 
proceeded with the account, he saw by the 
expression of their faces and the strange 
silence that seemed to possess the room that 
his listeners had divined his suspicions. He 
said nothing of the striking resemblance be- 
tween the girl and Mrs. Warren until the 
story was finished. 

"I would not awaken any false hopes in 
you, but the first time I met Mrs. Warren 
I was impressed with the resemblance be- 
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tween you and this unknown girl. You per- 
haps noticed that I seemed embarrassed when 
first introduced? The similarity of like- 
ness and shape of head to the girl whoso 
face has always remained with me was the 
cause/' 

No word was said for a few moments. Mr. 
Warren seated himself by his wife and put- 
ting his arm around her held her closely to 
him until they both had gained control suf- 
ficiently to speak. 

"Mr. Harrison/' Mr. Warren's voice show- 
ed his deep emotion, "this is the first real 
light we have had regarding our baby since 
she disappeared. It is only a gleam in the 
night, but it is a clue which we can follow. 
Whether she is found or not, it gives you a 
place in our hearts that will always be as- 
sociated with Ethel." 

Till late that night Mr. and Mrs, Warren 
plied the missionary with questions, Mr. 
Warren making note of what he learned 
and of the suggestions that the conversation 
often brought. 

"One thing seems probable," said Mr. 
Warren at last. "Ethel is alive and there is 
hope that she may be found." 
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''But Richard must not be kept up any 
longer," was Mrs. Warren's concerned reply 
as she saw the hour marked by the clock. 
"I fear you will feel the effects of the late 
hour and the excitement." 

Mr. Warren's plans for finding trace of 
the gipsies formed during the night. In the 
morning he laid his information before a 
detective of wide experience. He arranged 
to advertise in the papers of the city and 
throughout the state for a girl who was once 
with a band of gipsies. He drove out to In- 
tervale but Mr. Harrison told him that never 
since that day had the band visited that 
vicinity. Months sped by, but the search 
was fruitless. 



A Trip to New York. 



God's in his heaven. 
Airs right with the world. 
— Browning. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Trip to New York. 

When Richard was able to go out, Mr. 
Warren carried him down to the old mission 
street. It was Saturday afternoon and the 
people, discovering that their friend was 
there, filled the street. They crowded axound 
the carriage. They rejoiced to see him 
nearly well again. He spoke a few words to 
those nearest him, telling them of the cheer 
their love and interest had been to him while 
he was ill and of the plans of Mr. Warren 
for a new building. Quickly from lip to 
lip the news spread and the joy was com- 
plete. As the carriage drove away some one 
started, and one by one the people caught 
it up, 

*Traise God from whom all blessings flow. 
Praise Him all creatures here .below. 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

"This one moment is worth all you have 
given up," said Mr. Warren. 

"I gave up little. I have found much," 
Richard replied brokenly. 

243 
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On the way home Mr. Warren told Rich- 
ard of his plans for him. The physician 
had assured him that the missionary would 
be entirely well in a few weeks, and that a 
change of air and scene was all that was 
needed. Mr. Warren suggested that in a 
few days he take a trip to New York and that 
as strength permitted he should study the 
missions and any other work that was being 
done for the people, and observe carefully 
the buildings which had been arranged for 
such work. He was to take his time and in 
the meanwhile an architect should be at 
work upon the plans. 

He received a letter the next day from 
Kate. She had changed her plans and was 
about to sail for home. "Probably," she 
wrote, "I shall go on the same boat that car- 
ries this letter." He would surprise her, 
then. He would not write her that he was 
going to New York, but would drop in upon 
her unexpectedly. 

In a few days he was upon the way. The 
railroad ran alone the shore of the lake. 
Vineyards, laden with rich clusters of fruit, 
lined the way. Through the trees the lake 
gleamed, as if flashing a morning's greet- 
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ing to the joyful traveler. Now and then, 
Richard could see the white and graceful 
outline of a sail that catching the breeze 
bore some other traveler on his way. Above 
the din of the rushing train he could hear 
ocassionally the clear song of a lark as it 
soared away up into the face of the sun, 
and the twitter of a chipmunk as he scam- 
pered away into the protection of a log. 
Fields of com waved their tassels at him and 
clover fields flung their fragrance up as the 
train bore him by. The click, click, click 
of the mowing machine could be heard as 
he swept through harvest-laden meadows. 
Orchards dodged by and he could see the 
branches bending low with ripening fruit. 
Through the open window of the car his 
lungs drank in the joy and health of the 
fresh air in deep draughts. A line from 
Wordsworth came out of the mysterious hid- 
ing places of memory to express his feelings : 
"One of the heavenly days that cannot die." 

In the middle of the afternoon he reached 
Niagara Falls. Mr. Warren had planned for 
him to spend the night here for rest and to 
view this wonder of nature. He went at 
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once to a hotel and, tired with the journey, 
slept till he was called for an early dinner. 

It was an evening never to be forgotten. 
He first stood on the edge that looks into 
the face of the falling torrent. His eye took 
in the tumbling oceans of water as tKey came 
rushing down past the Islands as if making 
ready for their final leap, and rested upon 
the falling floods as they are thrown over 
the abyss upon the masses of rocks that 
themselves have been hurled into their 
tumultuous beds, and followed on down the 
course of the tortuous rapids. The sun, de- 
scending in its course, caught the high- 
flung mist and transformed it into flashing 
jewels. 

Slowly he made his way up to the bridge 
and across the Islands. He flung sticks into 
the stream to see how quickly they were 
swirled along. He imagined the helpless- 
ness of a man caught in this unconquered 
current. The stream above the Islands 
seemed to him like the picture his imagina- 
tion had drawn of the incoming tides of an 
angry sea. 

The night was drawing down as he turned 
back to the falls. The gathering shadows 
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and the light of the rising moon added to the 
sense of mystery and multiplied the charm 
of the scene. The deep roar seemed now the 
sound of eternity in his soul ; the wonderful 
river, the stream of life; the falls, the hour 
of death; and the waters rushing away to 
become a part of the ocean, life entering 
eternity. He had learned back in college 
and little by little since then what love is; 
now he stood in the Presence of Power. "The 
Love that is saving the world is Omnipotent," 
he said with awe, as he took the path lead- 
ing to his hotel. 



A Rude Awakening. 



A disappointment in love is more hard to get over than 
any other; the passion itself so softens and subdues the 
heart that it disables it from struggling or bearing up 
against the woes and distresses which befall it. The mind 
meets with other misfortunes in her whole strength; she 
stands collected within herself, and sustains the shock with 
all the force which is natural to her; but a heart in love 
has its foundations sapped, and immediately sinks under 
the weight of accidents that are disagreeable to its fa^ 
vorite passion. 

— ^Addison. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
A Rude Awakening. 

Richard, upon arriving in New York, 
went immediately to a hotel. Though weary, 
he had stood the journey well and only 
needed a night's rest "to be almost as good 
as new," he said to himself. 

When he awoke next morning, the sun 
was flooding into his room. He had slept 
till late and was greatly refreshed. He 
bounded to his feet and was soon dressed 
and ready for breakfast. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Warren telling him of his arrival and 
how strong he felt. He sauntered forth and 
took interest in many sights of the streets 
of a great city, spending the time until the 
forenoon grew short, then turned his steps 
up Fifth Avenue to find the home of Mr. 
Marshall. 

He was ushered into the magnificent par- 
lor. Instead of giving the maid his name, 
he had asked for Miss Marshall and had 
said, "tell her that an old friend has called." 

During the last two years her letters had 

261 
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been so infrequent, and each one ^0 full of 
ambitious schemes and so indifferent to him, 
that he had sometimes wondered if she cared 
for him at all and whether he himself really 
loved her as a man should love a woman he 
is to make his wife. 

But the moment Kate stepped into the 
parlor, he felt the strange infatuation again. 
He was sitting in the corner and before she 
saw him he had a clear view of her. There 
were those wonderful eyes -and hair, the 
graceful form which had rounded up during 
the years of separation, the expressive lips 
and the proud carriage. 

He sprang toward her and spoke her name, 

"Kate." 

She started and a frown passed across her 
face. 

He did not see it in his eagerness, and in 
a moment had her in his arms. 

In an instant he felt that she was not 
glad to see him. The room whirled around 
him. His arms set her free and he stood be- 
fore her. The pallor of his face was like 
that of death. 

"You are not glad to see me?" He spoke 
the words slowly and with an effort. 
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"No J I am not glad to see you. You 
should have known that I could not marry 
a slum worker. How can I care for a man 
that will throw himself away for good-for- 
nothing people? I must move in the circle of 
wealth and culture. I am to marry soon a 
Count of Europe. I should have told you, 
but I thought you would see by my letters 
and the diflference in our stations that a fool- 
ish whim of childhood had passed." 

She had thrust her weapon home merci- 
lessly. He looked at her a moment, then 
turned in a dazed way, took his hat, and 
walked out into the street. 

He walked on and on, not noticing those 
he passed or where he was going. At times 
he felt weak and would stop and lean against 
a post. Then he would wander on. He had 
been so lonely and had looked forward to a 
companionship that would lighten and 
sweeten toil. Now the mirage had faded, 
just as he thought his expectations would 
be realized in a few months. The world 
would be a blank without the companion- 
ship of that beautiful and brilliant woman. 

He at last noticed that he was out where 
the houses were scattered and that it was 
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growing dark. He must find some means of 
returning to his hotel. He had walked 
many miles, he knew by the traces of the 
country and by the weariness that he now 
felt. Fortunately, he saw a hackman re- 
turning to the city and engaged him to 
carry him back. 

"You are sick, sir/' spoke the hackman in 
a concerned way, as he saw his haggard face. 

"No — yes — that is — I have been," brok- 
enly answered Richard. 

"Shall I not take you to a doctor? urged 
the kind hearted man. 

"No! No! I thank you, man, for your 
kindness. I need rest. Take me to the 
hotel." 

It was a long drive and to the occupant of 
the carriage one of dark thoughts and un- 
speakable loneliness. 

"How can I take up my work again?" he 
said to himself. "Can I go on in my minis- 
try to weak and wicked and often unappre- 
ciative people, without the companionship 
I have craved? Have I not made a mistake 
in taking up such a thankless work? 

"I ought to have known better," he burst 
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out again, "than to think she would leave 
her life for such a life as mine. 

"It was cruel! It was cruel! She could 
see by my letters where she was leading me." 

With such exclamations at intervals on 
this ride, Richard revealed the wound he 
had received and the struggle which was go- 
ing on. 

When the hotel was rea-ched and Richard 
passed through the office to his room the 
clerk, seeing his face and his uncertain step, 
shook his head and said to the proprietor, 

"Too bad ! too bad I How many young men 
are going wrong 1" 

He did not know his man. 



At Last. 



If the wicked flourish, and thou suffer, be not discour- 
aged. They are fatted for destruction; tbou art dieted 

for health. 

—Fuller. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
At Last. 

Prom very exhaustion Richard slept that 
night. In the morning his purpose in life 
began to reassert itself. The shadows of the 
day before hung over him black and fore- 
boding. The loneliness was gnawing at his 
heart, but life still remained and must be 
lived. One by one the faces of his people 
in the mission came back to him. The frag- 
rance of their deeds and words could never 
leave his life. He recalled John's words 
when he left: 

"Mr. Harrison, we are glad you are going 
but it will seem a long spell till you come 
back." And he remembered how he had 
noticed the tears that stood in many eyes 
which the owners had tried to conceal. 

"Such affection and such opportunities 
are not to be forgotten nor. thrown away,'* 
he thought to himself. 

And his dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren. How he loved them and how these 
childless people were centering their love in 
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him and intrusting their means to his work 
for the needy. It was indeed a priceless 
possession to hold such chastened love and to 
be the steward of such consecrated wealth. 

Then the scene of his own home on that 
night when his parents told him of thek 
gift of him to God arose before him and the 
evident delight which the now aged father 
and mother took in all his plans was re- 
membered. His eyes filled with tears which 
had in them the reflection of heaven's light. 

In a few days he threw himself into the 
work for which he had come to New York. 
He started first with the churches and studied 
the work they were doing. He became ac- 
quainted with several ministers and learned 
their ideas of the needs. 

He went last to the missions. The build- 
ings were inadequate. Here and there men 
like Jerry McAuley had founded lighthouses 
in the maelstrom of vice and woe but the 
church had no real appreciation of the grow- 
ing evil. His observations and talks with the 
missionaries gave many valuable sugges- 
tions. 

During lihese weeks of examination he had 
been touched with the devotion of those who 
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were carrying on these unselfish activilies. 
He found a college graduate like himself, a 
man of intellectual and moral force who had 
chosen this as his life work. A woman of cul- 
ture and wealth whose white hair and saintly 
face was a benediction had been coming for 
years down to one of the missions a night 
or two each week and spending many of her 
days in (the homes of poverty and in places 
of shame. The people loved and revered 
her. 

As he met these illustrations of cultured 
and unselfish womanhood, he found him- 
self contrasting them with the selfishness of 
Kate. 

"Yes, there is a wide difference," he 
thought one day. "I have felt for a long 
time that she is not the type of woman but 
it appears to me clearer than ever now. Still, 
if I should see her, would her subtle power 
over me revive the old passion with force." 

He drew a long breath as though glad he 
was gaining freedom but sighed in the next 
breath as though realizing he was yet a 
slave. 

One night he was seated in the mission 
room which was crowded with degraded men 
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and women and with the workers who them- 
selves had been won to trust and virtue. 
The leader arose at the hour of beginning 
and said: "Eight years ago, many of you 
know that I was one of the worst men in 
this city. Women and children and many 
men were afraid of me. One night I had 
kicked my wife and children out into the 
winter's storm, and was reeling along the 
street with a Bible^— the only thing we had 
left of any value — ^to trade it for one more 
drink. I heard music; I pushed open the 
door into this room and asked, 'How much 
for coming in here?' 'Nothing, my friend,' 
said a kind voice, and before I left Jack 
Connor was a saved man. Here's my wife 
and children well clothed and fed, and you 
can tell by their faces, whether they are 
happy." 

Simply and reverently the man had told 
his story but the charm of the Saviour of 
men was in it all. 

So the meeting went on with these crude 
but mighty testimonies, with prayers and 
songs, and with growing interest. Toward 
the close the leader arose and announced 
"Miss Ethel Johnston has come down again 
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to sing to us rough folks. Every time she 
comes we feel as if an angel had visited us 
and sung the songs of heaven." 

A young woman arose in the rear of the 
room and came forward. As Richard saw 
her, the room seemed whirling. There was 
the face of the gipsy girl and the one that 
looked up to him on Commencement day, 
except developed by the years that had 
passed, and the face of Mrs. Warren, except 
younger and fuller. With great effort he 
controlled himself. 

Soon her voice held them captive. Her 
face was illumined by the meaning of what 
she sang. Each felt that the singer and the 
song were both God's messenger. Strong 
men wept. Women whose ways got hold on 
hell seemed to feel the force of divine things 
and to catch a glimpse of heaven again. 
Little children who could not know the 
force of the words she sang felt with awe 
the godlikeness of the singer. The world of 
shame and dullness, of passion and indif- 
ference had suddenly become to that gath- 
ered company God's world of purity and trust 
and hope. 

In the midst of the song the singer's eyes 
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fell upon Richard. Her face grew pale; 
her hand clutched her music tightly; her 
voice hesitated an instant, though none but 
him noticed it; and then with a power in- 
describable she finished the song. 

Again she sang, this time, "Home, Sweet 
Home," and men and women came that 
night in numbers to the altar. 



A Wonderful Way. 



Here let me pause, my quest forego; 

Enough for me to feel and know 

That He in whom the cause and end« 

The past and future meet and blend, — 

Who, girt with his immensities, 

Our vast and star-hung system sees. 

Small as the clustered Pleiades, — 

Moves not alone the heavenly quires, 

But waves the spring-time's grassy spires. 

Guards not archangel feet alone, 

But deigns to guide and keep my own. 

— WhitUer. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Wonderful Way. 

As the meeting closed, Richard made his 
way over to the singer. She had expected 
him. She had seen by his face that he 
recognized her. He hardly knew what to 
say. Holding out her hand she said with 
delicate emotion, "Mr. Harrison, it is rather 
late to thank you for defending «a helpless 
gipsy girl. I saw you when you graduated 
but was unable to tell you of the gratitude T 
have always felt." 

"There is much I would talk with you 
about and many questions I would ask, but 
this is not the place," Richard replied. 

"You must come with me and at my home 
we can talk over the strange past. Aunt, 
this is the boy that saved me from one cruel 
beating by the gipsy." 

When they reached home, Ethel told of 
her escape, of the three long days when she 
wandered through the wood, living upon 
roots and berries; of her going to the door 
of a farm house where an aged couple lived 
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and at their kindness bursting into tears 
and telling them her story; how they had 
cared for her, and sent her to school and col- 
lege; and how at the death of her bene- 
factors she had gone to a sister of the lady 
who had befriended her in New York. 

"How came you to be at the college on the 
Commencement day?" asked Richard. 

"I was visiting a friend of mine who was 
a student there and recognized you as you 
stepped upon the' platform as the one who 
had defended me in the gipsy camp. And, 
Mr. Harrison, the day I heard your oration 
on the *Reign of Love,* I resolved I would 
use my talent in ministry to others, and 
among the things I have been led to do is to 
sing to the poor people in the mission." 

Then Richard gave her a glimpse of his 
life since graduation, and told why he was 
on to New York, omitting, as he told of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren, the cause of their sorrow. 
Ethel was greatly interested, and asked many 
questions about his mission. 

At last Richard said to her, "Miss John- 
ston, you will pardon me for asking, but how 
came you to be in the gipsy camp?" 

"I do not know," she answered. "I have 
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always had an indistinct memory of happier 
days and of a sweet face that used to bend 
over me, and a clear opinion that I was not 
a child of the gipsies/' 

"Is there any other fact that would have 
a bearing upon your identity?" 

"Upon a tiny garment that the gipsy 
woman said belonged to me was stitched the 
word 'Ethel/ When I was helped by my 
dear old friends I took that and their namCi 
'Johnston/ as my name/' 

With great diflBiculty Richard controlled 
himself, and Ethel told him afterwards that 
she wondered why her reply moved him so. 

"Miss Johnston, would you be glad if you 
could ever find the home of your child- 
hood?" 

Her face shone at his words. "All these 
years my heart has cried out for a father's 
and mother's love. My school friends would 
take me to their homes and I would see their 
parents' love, and the hunger of my heart 
would deepen." 

"Perhaps I can help you to find your 
home. With the things you have told me 
and other facts I have learned, of which I 
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have not yet spoken to you, I have great 
hopes of success." 

The color came and went from her cheek 
and her breast heaved but she did not speak. 

"I do not want you to expect too much as 
I tell you something more of my dear friends 
— Mr. and Mrs. Warren. The cause of their 
grief was the sudden disappearance of their 
little daughter, Ethel, when she was five 
years old, and hunt as they would, no trace 
of her has ever been found. The first time 
I met Mrs. Warren the resemblance between 
her and what I remembered of the gipsy 
girl and of the face at commencement was 
so striking as to startle me. I told them at 
last of it, and they renewed their search with 
new courage, but no trace of the gipsies or 
of Ethel could be found. I am more than 
ever convinced, after seeing you and talking 
with you, that you are their daughter. If 
I did not know differently, I should take 
your voice for Mrs. Warren's." 

The tears came silently down her cheeks. 
*^0h, if it could only be I" was all she could 
say. 

"I shall telegraph them tonight to come," 
he said. 
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Upon reaching the hotel he sent the fol- 
lowing message: 

Important clew found of Ethel. You 
must both come at once. 

Richard. 



Reunited. 



Yet be taught 

He's better to us than many mothers are. 
And children cannot wander beyond reach 
O! the sweep of his white raiment. 

— ^Mrs. Browning. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Reunited. 

At three o'clock in the morning Mr. War- 
ren was aroused by the repeated ringing of 
the bell. Half dressing, he went to the door. 
The boy noticed as he read the telegram that 
his hand clutched the banister. A reply that 
they would come at once was sent to Rich- 
ard. 

"What is it, my dear?" asked Mrs. War- 
ren as he entered her room. 

"I have a telegram from Richard." 

"Is he ill?" came the quick and anxious 
response. 

"No, but he thinks it best for us to come 
on to New York." Something in his voice 
revealed his deep excitement. 

"What else is it?" came her question. 

"You must not be stirred by false hope, 
for you know how often we have been disap- 
pointed; but Richard has some clew of Ethel, 
he thinks, and he is careful, and we must 
go." 

Cautious as he had been, the hope was too 
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much for Mrs. Warren, and for a moment 
she was weak with faintness. 

The Lake Shore Express left the city at 
5 :00 A. M., and on that morning it bore on 
its wings of the wind these two sorrow-puri- 
fied persons hoping against hope. 

Of that journey we need not write. The 
thickly clustered vines were scarcely noticed 
by them. In vain the lark sang his morning 
song. They sat in thought or now and then 
gazed out with a far-away look over the 
water, and each knew that the other was won- 
dering what Richard had found. If it were 
only a false hope they would still live on in 
love and service. If it should bring them 
back their Ethel, it should but intensify the 
holiness and unselfishness of life. Had he 
found her down among the degraded of 
some mission? They would love her back to 
purity and womanhood. 

All day and night the train sped on its 
way. Patiently they waited, though the 
journey seemed endless to their eager, anx- 
ious minds. Sleep would not come, and 
through the night they watched the Hudson 
as it wound in and out through the hills. 
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Touched by the moonlight, it seemed a 
stream of silver. 

"The same stars look down upon New 
York that watch over our own city, and as 
I have been wondering what we shall find 
tomorrow, it is comforting to remember that 
the God of our home is the Father whose 
providence shuts in all cities and fields." 

"I have been thinking," she replied to Mr. 
Warren^s words, "how like each life is this 
great, silent river passing through a varied 
channel, yet even in the night with the light 
of God streaming upon it. All these years 
Ethel has been under the Eye of light, and 
as I have thought of this my anxiety for the 
morrow has passed." 

It was morning when the train entered the 
city. Richard met them at the station, and 
taking their hands without a word, hurried 
them into a carriage. 

As they drove along, he told them of the 
meeting at the mission, and that he had 
found there the gipsy girl, now a noble 
young woman, and gave them the indistinct 
memories of Ethel, and the fact of the name 
upon thef garment. 
^^^^t must be Ethel 1 It must be Ethel," 
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exclaimed Mrs. Warren ; "for upon many of 
her little garments I had stitehe*d her name." 

Ethel was expecting them, and they were 
scarcely in the parlor of her aunt when she 
came in, paler than usual, but full of the 
beauty and charm of young womanhood. 

Richard had not realized how striking the 
resemblance was until Ethel and Mrs. War- 
ren were in the same room. Except the 
change of years, there stood the same form 
and face and carriage. 

Instinctively as she stepped into the room, 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren had stretched out their 
arms and exclaimed with immeasureable 
tenderness, 

"Ethel 1 Ethel!'' 

Ethel stood as a frightened bird might for 
an instant, then with a flood of tears was m 
their arms. 

Who can describe the days that followed, 
as father and mother and daughter talked 
of the years of separation and suffering? To- 
gether with Richard they visited the places 
where love ministers to need, and voice and 
hand and heart and purse were companion 
messengers during those glorious days. 
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ne night in the mission where Richard 
and Ethel had met, he led the service. He 
spoke of the love of Christ, and gave in sim- 
ple beauty the story of the Saviour of men. 
The Spirit moved upon the gathered com- 
pany. 

Then Ethel sang. The voice was richer 
than before. The experiences of the recent 
days had deepened the currents of her life, 
and she seemed to be transformed into a be- 
ing of heaven. The scenes of the night de- 
scribed were repeated again. 

So the days passed in sweet companion- 
ship, in careful inspection, and in tender 
service where it could be rendered. 

The time came when they must return 
home. Ethel bade farewell with deep regret 
to the home that had sheltered her. Richard 
went with his head full of suggestions for the 
building and his work. Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren were carrying back to the desolate home 
the child of their heart. 

As the train wound in and out along the 
Hudson a solitary waterfowl lifted itself from 
the bosom of the stream, higher and higher 
into the air and toward the South. Richard 
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quoted with profound reverence and in 
tones of awe, 

"He who from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight/ 
In the long vay that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright" 

It was the history of their lives. 



Busy Days. 



LAt>or is rest from the sorrows that greet tis» 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet iis» 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ilL 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work — ^thou shalt ride over Care's combing billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

— F. S. Osgood. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Busy Days. 

The Warrens had urged Richard to make 
his home, until the building was finished, 
with them. But he longed to be back with 
his people, and felt he was needed on tho 
ground. He had written the hour when he 
would come, and had asked Jonn to find him 
a room which he could make his home for a 
time. 

The week since Richard sped through the 
scenes of the home journey had wrought 
iheit changes. The vines had been robbed of 
their luscious treasures. The corn stood in 
shocks, and now and then a farmer was at 
his husking. Here and there a yellow- 
headed pumpkin, which had been missed in 
gathering, suggested to the travelers visions 
of delicious pies. Stacks of hay and straw 
dotted the fields. The birds were gathering 
into flocks in preparation for their journey 
to their winter homes in the South. The lark 
had flown, but the quail had taken its place 
in the choir of nature. The leaves, fluttering 
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in the air and falling lazily to the earth, 
were packing themselves over the roots of 
vegetation as if to protect the trees that had 
borne them, and the grass and flowers which 
had made a beautiful earth for them to look 
upon. Nature seemed to Richard to be pre- 
paring itself for winter, as a captain pre- 
pares his ship for the approaching storm. 

Other changes, thought Richard, as he 
looked into the faces of Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren and Ethel, have taken place — not the 
changes of the autumn, but of the spring- 
time. The far-away and careworn look had 
left the faces of his friends. The^ pent-up 
hunger of Ethel's heart was satisfying itself 

without stint in the love of father and 
mother. How glad he felt that he had had 
his part in bringing this to those who were 
doing so much for him and his people, and 
how wonderful that the gipsy girl whom he 
had defended and whose face had fixed it- 
self so unyieldingly in his mind should be 
the daughter of his friends and interested in 
the work of his life. 

As the city drew near, Richard could hard- 
ly wait the speed of the train. He wanted to 
see the people again and to find out what had 
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been done in the mission while he was away, 
and to go over the plans of the architect. His 
head was teeming with suggestions for the 
building and the work. His strength seemed 
entirely restored, and his fingers, he said to 
the Warrens, tingled to be at work. 

John, Hi, Selkirk, and a few others were 
at the station to meet him. You would never 
have forgotten the greeting had you seen it 
that day. The sentences of the men were 
few and short, but the bearing of the men 
and the hand-grasps they gave were full of 
meaning. They recognized and greeted Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren with unstudied courtesy, 
and Richard introduced Ethel to each one. 

It had all been arranged that Richard 
should stop at John Miller's. As they walked 
home that day, the people flocked about him. 
It was the hour of supper, and the men were 
home from work. A stranger would have 
thought the President had come. Women 
whose homes had been made happy by hus- 
bands won in Richard's work; men with a 
new sense of manhood; young men whose 
steps had been turned to virtue; and little 
children who knew that in some way Mr. 
Harrison was accountable for the change in 
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their homes, crowded their turn to take his 
hand. The street on which the old mission 
had been located was carefully swept. Mil- 
ler's house had been papered, and some new 
furniture spoke of a result of John's sobriety. 
In the little room which Kichard was to oc- 
cupy were many remembrances from the 
people. Jane Williams, whose son Richard 
had influenced to stop gambling, and 
who was now industrious and kind to his 
mother, had left a single rose. Lena Moul- 
ton, whose feet were no longer treading the 
way of shame because the missionary had 
treated her kindly and appealed to her with 
tremendous earnestness one day a year ago, 
brought a snow-white lily. Children had 
given the trinkets they had made with needle 
and knife. Richard felt his cup was run- 
ning over. 

The weeks that followed were busy ones 
for Richard. He was present at the different 
meetings of the mission, and went upon 
many errands of mercy among the poor and 
sick and vicious. 

The building was begun and rose like 
magic. Mr. Warren employed all the men 
that could be used, and he and Richard gave 
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much time to it. It was to be four stories 
high. The basement was to be used for a 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, bath rooms, a 
great play-room for the children, toilet 
rooms, and furnace and boilers. The sec- 
ond floor was given up to the office, class 
rooms, kindergarten rooms, reading, game, 
and lunch rooms, and a great auditorium. 
Parlors, a library room, bed rooms for the 
worthy needy, rooms for the meetings of the 
boys and girls, the mothers, and the men, 
made up the third story. The fourth floor 
was to be the home of those having charge 
of the work. It was to be thoroughly and 
conveniently finished, and was above the 
noise and dirt and heat of the streets. Upon 
the roof was to be a summer garden with 
flowers and a fountain. About the whole 
building a small park would lie, exerting its 
culture upon the neighborhood and furnish- 
ing a resting and breathing place for the 
people. 

Every day the Warrens were down, and 
Kichard \isually spent the dinner hour at 
their home. 

Richard was more and more surprised at 
the changes that had taken place during the 
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months of his sickness and absence. The 
men had been busy and determined in their 
eflForts to better the condition of their ward. 
Garbage wagons removed the filth. Though 
there was no proof, the men believed that Bill 
Schenk had had something to do with the 
shooting of Richard, and a committee had 
waited upon him during Richard's absence 
in New York, and told him that, if anything 
happened to the missionary after his return, 
they would hold him 'accountable. Bill had 
closed out and left. A few other saloons 
had closed from lack of patronage and from 
the enforcement of the law •against gam- 
bling. A man of prominence -and of integ- 
rity had, through the agitation brought 
about by this club and the league which Mr. 
Warren organized, been elected Mayor. 
When Richard mentioned this change in 
the political condition of the city, Mr. War- 
ren smiled and handed him the record 
which his secretary made of the first meet- 
ing. 



A Cup of Cold Water. 



Beside the Struggle for the Life of Others the Strug- 
gle for Life is but a passing phase. As old, as deeply 
sunk in Nature, this further force was destined from 
the first to replace the Struggle for Life, and to build s 
nobler superstructure on the foundations which it laid. 
To establish these foundations was all that the Animal 
Struggle was ever designed to do. 

— Dnimmond. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A Cup op Cold Water. 

For weeks Richard had been perplexed. 
He had found a young woman sick and al- 
most dead from starvation. A doctor was 
sent for and Mis. Miller hurried over to 
assist in her care. Her story was at last told. 
She had worked in one of the great stores 
that were just commencing to spring up. She 
had stood behind the counter from seven in 
ihe morning till six -at night, with only 
twenty minutes for lunch at noon. She 
was capable, but do her best the proprietor 
would pay her only three dollars a week. 
This sum would not clothe and feed her. 
She had applied for the position of clerk 
to a prominent lawyer, but had fled like a 
hunted fawn when she learned the pi# that 
was set for her. In desperation she had gone 
to work in a sweat shop and forty cents a 
day was the best she oould earn. At last 
her strength had given out and when Rich- 
ard found her, she was starving on a bunch 
of straw in a garret. 

201 
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Ethel and Mrs. Warren were deeply moved 
when they learned the story, and msisted 
that the euflferer be brought to their home. 
Tenderly they ministered to her, hoping 
that they might win her back to life, but 
famine had done its havoc and she grew 
weaker and weaker. Her appreciation of 
the love and care given her was beautiful to 
see. When the closing hour came, they 
heard her whisper, "Remember the poor 



Ethel was thoroughly aroused by the reve- 
lations that this life had brought to her at- 
tention. With her father's and Richard's 
help a testimony of facts was gathered that 
shocked them all. Mrs. Warren invited a 
company of the best and most widely in- 
fluential women of her acquaintances to her 
home, when Ethel presented her cause. The 
most of them were agreed that something 
must be done. It was decided at last that a 
committee should visit those who employed 
labor at such a cost and that they should be 
exhorted to pay a living wage. If any would 
not heed, their names were to be printed, 
with the wages paid and an account of the 
suflFering and ruin of the girls. 

Mrs. Warren was upon the committee 
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and threw her soul into the work. Added 
to the spirit that led her, the thought of her 
once homeless girl, quickened her interest. 
"What if no one had cared for Ethel, when 
she was homeless and starving?" she 
thought. 

Ethel and other interested women went 
. to many of the stores and talked kindly with 
the girls and left them their cards that they 
might call, if they were lonely or needed 
a fri-end. They arranged to find them places 
to board. Houses were rented where the 
girls could live on the oo-openative plan. A 
little library was collected for them. Out 
of this small beginning has come the many 
undertakings of this day for ^th-e young 
women in our great cities, as out of a single 
kernel of wheat comes in years the waving 
fields of ripened grain. No better glimpse 
can be given of the significance of this min- 
istry than a letter received by Ethel a score 
of years afterwards : 
My dear Friend: 

I write you on this the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the day you found me discouraged 
and starving, to thank you again for the 
word and the help you gave me at that time. 
I did not tell you how desperate I was the 
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day you found me. It was a question of 
death or dishonor and I bad decided to take 
my own life, if I could drag myself down to 
the river. The food you gave me saved my 
life, but the kindness you showed saved my 
soul. 

I wish you could see our home. Our two 
children are in school. Julia has just en- 
tered the High School land Charley is a 
freshman at Philadelphia. Henry is the 
dearest husband in the world and takes 
great pride in the standing of the children 
in school. He says tell you that this fall 
he 13 going to send a carload of apples and 
other truck from the ranch to be used at 
the mission. We hope to have you visit us 
next spring when you go west. The chil- 
dren will be at home and the farm will be 
in blossom. 

You will never know what you have been 
to hundreds of girls whom you have never 
met, but who, through the agitation you 
started, have had shorter hours and better 
pay. You have given the "cup of cold 
water" to many a parched lip and the re- 
ward is sure. 

Yours in deepest gratitude, 

Margaret Holdbn. 



Until Morning. 



The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being who wotild be a savage* 

But for her care, a Christian man; 

Then crown her queen of the world. 

—Old Clay. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Until Morning. - 

Richard received a telegram one morning 
that drove the light from the sky. 

Mother is sick. Come at once. 

Father. 

The train did not leave until 10 .00 a. m. 
and it was then 6 :00 o'clock. Sending word 
to Mr. Warren, he started to drive the twen- 
ty mil^s to his home. 

How the scenes of the past -came rushing 
back upon him I It was over this road that 
he had brought the two escaping slaves. 
Over it he had driven on the day when he 
had visited for the first time the mission. 
This was the way that father and mother 
had passed when they had visited him oc- 
casionally at his work. How interested they 
had been! How their letters had cheered 
him during the lonely and discouraged 
hours I 

Back still further memory led him id his 
young manhood and he saw again the moth- 
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er's face as it nerved and strengthened him 
for victory in his struggle with passion. He 
recalled her sure judgment about Eth^l 
away back in the gipsy days. He shuddered 
to think what he might have been without 
that mother's love. He had not thought 
of it before, but was it not after all in her 
and his father's example of unselfishness that 
he had learned what love is? 

How the country had changed since those 
days I The forests had given way to smooth, 
grass covered meadows, the log huts and 
barns to commodious buildings, and scarce- 
ly one of the older settlers of that day was 
olive. 

If he could only reach home to see once 
more the mother's tender look and to re- 
ceive her parting blessing! The horses fair- 
ly flew over the well beaten road. They 
seemed to appreciate that it was a time to 
prove their mettle. 

Now and then an old acquaintance hailed 
him with a call or wave of the hand as the 
horses bore him rapidly on. Here was the 
place where the old school house stood. A 
mile or more and he would be at home. 

He could see the house nestling among 
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the maples and the fruit trees. Would they 
be expecting him? Yes, if he mistook not, 
there in the east door stood his old father 
with his hand over his eyes, striving to see 
him. 

His brother who lived on the old farm 
and cared for the parents met him as he 
drove in. They elasped hands for a moment 
while their eyes filled with tears — ^but no 
word was spoken. 

Richard hastened into the house. His 
father met him in the kitchen and put his 
trembling arm around him, receiving with 
deep emotion the kiss that Richard gave him. 

"Your mother is waiting for you, my 
son," the old man said with difficulty. They 
had told her that he was coming and her 
quick ear detected his footstep as he entered 
her room. The old, old look which Rich- 
ard had seen so frequently was in those 
eyes yet, as they rested upon him, 

"Mother I" 

"My son!" 

Richard's body trembled with emotion and 
for some moments he held the 'wrinkled 
hand in silence. 

"I have wanted to see you, my son," she 
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said at last. "I am waiting for my depar- 
ture. It will not be many hours. Your 
father and brothers have received my word 
for them. Now that you have come, I 
shall die in peace." 

She waited a moment as if thinking where 
to begin. 

"I need not tell you Richard, how your 
father and I have loved you and how we 
have prayed before your birth until now 
that God would make you a useful man in 
some work for the overlooked. Our prayers 
are now receiving abundant answer. You 
cannot know unless some day you have a 
child in similar work, how rejoiced we are." 

She waited a mom-ent as if hesitating to 
say something that was in her heart. 

"What is it, dear mother?" 

"You have had disappointments of late. 
I have read it between the lines of your let- 
ters and in the light of the report of Kate's 
marriage. But these trials shall be overruled 
for your good. I have been anxious for 
years, for I felt that you were in danger of 
being made wretched and of having your 
usefulness lessened. You are coming out of 
this test a purer and stronger man." 
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A kiss upon his mother's forehead and 
a pressure given her hand was all the an- 
swer he could give. 

"I think God will give you sometime a 
real helpmeet to share your work and to 
enrich your life. Affection that is not based 
in mutual and unselfish interests is not the 
foundation of the true home." 

"I have begun to understand what you 
say, mother, during the months since those 
dark days. Her selfishness has been my 
cure." 

"Remember always, my son, that he is 
greatest in this world who gives himself with 
tru-est love in ministries to others. I believe 
that in heaven I shall watch you in your 
work. We must not forget father and the 
boys." 

"Mother, one thing before they come. 
Won't you lay your hand upon my head as 
you used to do and lead me in the child- 
hood prayer?" 

Her trembling hand was placed upon his 
head: 

"Now I lay me"— 

"Now I lay me," 

"down to sleep" — 

"down to sleep." 
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"I pray the Lord"— 

"I pray the Lord," 

"my soul to keep" — 

"my soul to keep." 

"If I should die"— 

"If I should die," 

"before I wake" — 

"before I wake," 

"I pray the Lord"— 

"I pray the Lord," 

"my soul to take " — 

"my soul to take." 

A moment her hand remained upon his 
head, then he laid it tenderly upon the cov- 
erlet and received her kiss, and spoke to 
his father and brothers. 

The end came sooner than they expected. 
She had been speaking hopeful words to 
them when suddenly she quietly said, 

"I am going now. Good-night — ^until — 
morning." 

"And we all knew that the peace which 
even the dead face wore was the reflection of 
the light of the eternal morning which had 
broken upon her." 

Richard wrote these words in his diary 
that night. 



Freedom. 



For all true love is founded on esteem, 
Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art. 

— Duke of Buckingham. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Freedom. 

It was late in autumn — a year since Rich- 
ard had taken the trip to New York — and he 
was spending a few days with his father at 
the old home. He had worked hard during 
that time and Mr. Warren insisted that he 
should rest before the new building was 
opened, 

Richard had gone about among the neigh- 
bors — 'the boys and girls of his childhood, 
now married and with growing families, — as 
freely as ever. They had read in the papers 
the story of his work in the city and con- 
sidered him quite a hero. 

The weather was beautiful. Winter seemed 
to forget that it was time to make its an- 
nouncements. The forests were ablaze with 
bright colors. Richard wandered around 
over the hills and down into valleys, gath- 
ering the many colored leaves and bringing 
in quantities of falling nuts. 

One day he rode over to Emerald Lake to 
see the changes that had taken place. The 
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wood was gone now. Cultivated fields lay 
where once he had led his horse on that 
terrible night and farm bouses dotted the 
road over whose solitary way he had once 
led the chase for life. 

His mind was upon Kate. He had heard 
nothing from her since he left her father's 
house on that dark day. He had seen in 
the paper a few weeks after that the wedding 
had failed to come on the day appointed, as 
the Count did not appear. But how Kate 
had taken it and what she had done since 
then he knew not. 

As he thought of her now she had no 
fascination for him. The contrast between 
her and such characters as his mother, Mrs. 
Warren and Ethel only made her selfish- 
ness more revolting. He had indeed es- 
caped a blighted life and work. 

Yet he could not forget that thoughts like 
these, only less strong, had filled his mind 
when he visited her in New York, and how 
they vanished like a cloud when she entered 
the room, and he was her slave again. Would 
it be so now? He felt sure it could not come 
again, yet he dreaded the thought of meeting 
her, lest the old struggle must be fought out 
over again. 
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Late in the afternoon he bade farewell to 
the lake and rode leisurely toward home. He 
had planned to himself that he would go 
by the Marshall place and take supper with 
his friend. Charlie was the same bluflf, good 
natured fellow as of yore, and still swore 
by his old friend Dick, as he always called 
him. 

Richard rode straight to the bam, tied 
in his horse and fed it and then went to 
the house. Charlie was probably out on 
the farm and he would go in and see Mis. 
Marshall and the dear little boy, Richard. 
He gave a knock on the door and opened 
it and walked in calling out, 

"This is a cool way to receive the king 
of the Cannibal Islands." 

He stepped into the sitting room and Kate 
stood before him. 

She was the same queenly figure, with 
wonderful eyes and hair and lips, born to 
command. 

"Miss Marshall," exclaimed Richard. "I 
did not know that you were here." 

"I -came a few days ago," she said, and 
extended her hand. 

Richard shook it and took the proffered 
chair. 
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"The family have been away during the 
afternoon, but will return soon. I hope you 
will stay till they come." 

"Thank you, I will wait, if they come 
soon." 

"Charlie has told me how famous you 
are becoming and how everybody worships 
you," said she with that old look of hers. 

"Charlie is very charitable and enthusi- 
astic when it comes to his friends," replied 
Richard. 

"But it is true, for I have seen accounts of 
it in the papers. How nice it must be to 
have so many people talking about you," 

Richard did not know what to reply. He 
saw the old ambition in these shallow words. 

"Can it be possible," he thought, "that 
once I was a slave to such a type of woman- 
hood?" He recoiled at the thought. 

"Mr. Harrison," she continued, approach- 
ing and laying her hand upon his arm, "I 
want to ask your forgiveness for treating 
you as I did in my home in New York." 

This was the way she used to lay her hand 
upon his arm and turn those eyes upon him 
when she enchained him. He instinctively 
felt that this, and not to be forgiven, was 
her purpose now. 
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"Miss Marshall, let the old days be forgot- 
ten. I once loved you, as I thought. I have 
suffered because of it. It was passion and 
you yourself have put it out." 

Her hand dropped to her side. A frown 
passed across her face. She recognized that 
her scepter of power over him had left her 
forever. 

"It is well for us both that it is so," con- 
tinued he. "Our interests were not one. 
You would have grown weary of the life 
I lead and I would have been heart broken 
without your interest in my work, and both 
would have been wretched. Let us learn the 
lesson of this sad experience and both will be 
better. Love is something holier than we 
have known." 

Kate, humiliated by her failure, turned 
without a word and left the room. Soon 
Richard was riding home and Charlie never 
knew the visit he missed. 



An Unexpected Discovery. 



Love's of strangrely open simple kind, 
And thinks none sees it 'cause itself is blind. 

— Cowley. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

An Unexpected Discovery. 

Richaxd and Ethel had been together fre- 
quently since their return from New York. 
On errands of mercy, in almost daily con- 
tact in Mr. Warren's home, on occasional 
rides for rest into the country, planning the 
furnishings of the mission, they had been 
as brother and sister. 

He saw more and more that Ethel was like 
Mrs. Warren in ability and character as 
well as in figure and looks. She was as 
open-natured as a child. The unselfishness 
which he had acquired with a struggle 
seemed to be her natural expression. In 
meeting people it never seemed to enter her 
mind whether they were rich or poor, cul- 
tured or unlettered, and this gave her a 
peculiar power over all. 

Richard had felt the charm of her spirit, 
and her presence always quickened his deep- 
est motives to larger activity. Ethel felt the 
.^strength of his purified nature and master- 
' ful love for humanity. Their friends had 
spoken among themselves with a smile of 
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what would come, but these two knew not 
their words and were not themselves con- 
scious of other than interest natural to those 
of life's purposes and tastes. 

A few days after his meeting with Kate, 
Richard drove to the village of Intervale to 
get the mail and to do some errands for his 
brother. On his way back he opened the 
weekly paper and glanced over the headings. 
Suddenly his eyes caught the word ''War- 
ren." 

"A Runaway. A frightened team dashes 
into the carriage of Mr. James Warren. 
Miss Ethel Warren thrown out. The nature 
of the injuries unknown at the time of going 
to press." 

He felt faint. "How would Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren live, if after those years of separa- 
tion, she should now be taken from them?" 
was the thought which tore through his 
mind. "And — ^and — how should I live?" 

A sense of unutterable loneliness came 
over him. It was some moments before he 
realized what it meant. 

"Ethel! Ethel I" he cried. "I cannot go 
on without you. I did not redlize how com- 
pletely you have become a part of my life 
and work." 
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He drove rapidly home. He must go 
to the city at once. Soon his arrangements 
were made and his brother was driving him 
to the nearest station, four miles away. 

The telegraph operator, recognizing his 
brother, asked, "Is this Mr. Richard Har- 
rison?" 

"It is." 

"I have two telegrams for you — one came 
yesterday and one today." 

Richard read: 

Ethel hurt by runaway team today. She 
is unnerved, but unless there is some in- 
ternal injury, will be well in a few days. 

James Warren. 

The second read: 

Ethel all right. Nerves unstrung. Other- 
wise well. We will drive out Saturday. 

James Warren. 

The relief was so great that "he could not 
speak. His brother noticed that his hand 
trembled and his eyes filled with tears as ho 
handed the messages to him to read. 

This was Tuesday and the days seemed 
long before Saturday morning dawned. 

Richard looked forward to her coming 
and yet dreaded the day. His love for her, 
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SO suddenly awakened, had touched every 
noble chord of his nature. It only height- 
ened his appreciation of the diflPerence be- 
tween love and the passion that had once 
stirred him. But was there any hope? She 
evidently had not thought of him ever as 
more than a member of the family. Only 
so had he until her accident. Still 
could he hope, had he any right to ask, that 
one of her environment should live in the 
surroundings of the mission? It is one thing 
to do good among such people; it is quite 
another thing to join her life to it and in a 
measure cut herself oflp from the circle which 
her wealth and culture has given her. Was 
not there a real truth underneath the sting- 
ing words which Kate once spoke to him? 
Of one thing he was sure, these circum- 
stances and his relationship to her and the 
household forbade his giving her any hint 
of his feelings. She should not suspect 
them. 

So he spent the days, going over and over 
again such thoughts, and always coming to 
the same conclusion. 

He had not learned that love reveals it- 
self. It is its nature as it is the sun's to 
shine. 



The Secret of the Autumn Leaves. 



In many ways does the full heart reveal 

The presence of the love it would conceal. 

— Coleridge. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The Secret of the Autumn Leaves. 

Saturday was a beautiful day. The sky 
was cloudless and the atmosphere crisp and 
invigorating. The sun came up and began 
to give the air a softer tone that is so wel- 
come to the body on an autumn day. 

In the middle of the forenoon Richard 
saw the team of Mr. Warren coming at a 
spanking gait along the north road. His 
heart leaped at the sight. 

They soon drove in and Mr. Warren 
shouted to Richard as he saw him coming 
from the house, 

''My boy, this is a great country out here. 
I never breathed such air except at the ocean 
and on the mountains as we have had to- 
day. I thought we should never reach here. 
Ethel wanted to stop and pick every leaf 
she saw." 

The carriage was full of the golden-tinted 
leaves of autumn and Mr. Warren had put 
a wreath which Ethel had woven, around 
her neck. It seemed to Richard that Ethel 
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never looked so well before. The ride had 
heightened the color of her cheek and the 
leaves detracted nothing from the charm. 

Richard did not know what to say. He 
had never lacked for words before when 
with her, but now his tongue refused to do 
its task. 

"You received our telegrams, of course," 
continued Mr. Warren. "I hope we shall 
never have to pass through such an exper- 
ience again." 

"Yes, I received both telegrams at the 
same time. I had read the account in the 
paper and was at the station on my way to 
the city when they reached me. I rejoice 
with you." 

"I wasn't hurt a bit, though the shock 
was severe at first. But I am about over it 
now," said Ethel lightly. 

They were soon in the house and visiting 
with the people. Richard's father and Mr. 
Warren talked over the early days of the 
country and the many changes that had 
taken place. Ethel and the rest of the house- 
hold were interested in the things around 
the house and barn. The threshers were at 
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work at the neighbors across the street and 
she was greatly interested in their work. 

Mr. Warren had intended to remain until 
Monday morning, but at noon a boy on 
horseback brought a message for him. 

"An important business matter summons- 
me home at once. I must catch the after- 
noon train. I will leave you for Richard to 
bring on Monday, as he tells me he is going 
back then." 

"We'll keep good care of her and send her 
back safely," said old Mr. Harrison. 

Richard drove Mr. Warren to the train. 
On the way Mr. Warren told him what had 
been done on the mission building while he 
had been away and about the work in the 
old mission rooms. 

"I declare I had forgotten to tell you that 
when I was at the meeting last night and 
told some of them we were going out to 
see you they sent messages to you. I envy 
you your opportunity." 

"Yes, it is a great one, but you must not 
forget that you are making my work pos- 
sible." 

"It takes us both, it takes us both to en- 
able God to reclaim our city." 
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They were at the station when the train 
came in and Mr. Warren, as he shook Rich- 
ard's hand added, "You must remember that 
if had it not been for you we might never 
have had Ethel back. How can I do other- 
wise than help you?" 

Sunday morning they all went, as was 
the custom of the family, to the little chjirch 
at Intervale. They were early and Richard 
was importuned by the pastor to preach. 
The old friends gathered round and urged. 
He took the verso of the Scriptures that 
speaks of God's note of a sparrow's fall and 
spoke about the care of the Heavenly Father 
for his creatures. He commenced with the 
inanimate things and showed how God up- 
holds them in their way. He took his listen- 
ers step by step up to man and then spoke 
with great tenderness of the Providence that 
surrounds each life and work. He urged that 
every one should let the loving care of God 
glorify the motive and every act of life. 

Mr. Harrison's face was a study while 
Richard talked. It beamed with joy and 
now and then when words of unusual ten- 
derness were spoken the tears would roll 
down the wrinkled cheeks. 
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Richard as he spoke saw, too, the interest 
expressed on the face of Ethel and there 
flashed through his mind for an instant 
the time at college when that face looked 
up with the same expression. 

That afternoon he and Ethel walked down 
to the old beech tree where as a gipsy she had 
camped. The house had looked familiar to 
her and he had not told her where they 
were going, but she recognized the place 
where the gipsy camp had been. 

She stood in silence a long time, as if 
going over the scenes of long ago. 

Richard had noticed that Ethel was more 
reserved in his presence than before. When 
he met her and Mr. Warren at the carriage 
he had felt it, and every hour since he real- 
ized that some barrier had been put up be- 
tween them since he left her in Forestburg. 
What could it be? Had she divined how 
he felt and was she displeased? Or was it 
only his imagination? 

At last she spoke. "It is a strange way 
over which I have come, Mr. Harrison. I 
was thinking of it and was wondering what 
providence was intended in it. Do you not 
believe that God works out His way for us?" 
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Richard could hardly trust himself to 
speak. It had seemed so clear to him the last 
few days that through the strange exper- 
iences of their lives he could trace the Hand 
of Providence. If he could only tell her 
what was in his heart and how he saw the 
love of God in it. 

"Perhaps God wished to bring your father 
and mother into His work of redeeming the 
city." He had only said at last what any 
reverent person would, but she started and 
the color came to her face. Something in 
his voice had startled her. 

"And mamma tells me that I would liave 
grown up, caring only for society, if some- 
thing had not interposed. It may be that 
I can do some good somewhere." 

"You are already doing it," he replied. 
"The visits you are making upon the poor 
and the work you are doing for the girls are 
of great use. You are to them the only angel 
visitor they see." 

"A poor angel," she laughingly replied. 
"They talk about you as if you were their 
angel." 

"I can do something, but only a tender 
hearted woman can do the deeper ministries. 
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The loneliness of a solitary individual dwell- 
ing down there is sometimes overwhelming." 
He spoke intensely and the next instant 
feared lest she would suspect from it his 
feelings. 

"Mamma and I have spoken about this 
and how we must do what we can for them, 
and papa says that when the mission is 
finished some woman must be secured who 
will go with her gentleness into those 
homes." She had spoken in a way that 
relieved him. She had not discovered the 
hidden meaning of his words. He would 
be more guarded. 

The next day in the middle of the after- 
noon they started for the city. It was almost 
as warm as a day in June. They were going 
by the road over which Richard had taken 
his ride with the runaway slaves. Ethel had 
suggested that on the way in they gather 
the carriaige full of leaves and branches for 
the old mission rooms. 

They had stopped many times to gather 
leaves and nuts and had enjoyed it as chil- 
dren would. To this man who was always 
bearing the burdens of others, it was a time 
of renewal of energies. "If this companion- 
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ship could only continue," his hungering 
heart had said to itself frequently. "But no, 
I have no right to expect it," his mind 
would add. 

During the last few miles they had been 
talking over the plans for the new building. 
You could not have told, had you heard 
them, which was the more interested. Rich- 
ard went over especially the lines of min- 
istry which he had in mind for the women 
and with a woman's quick discernment Ethel 
gave many valuable suggestions. 

Mr. Warren lived in a beautiful home in 
the suburbs and they were to stop there when 
the coachman would drive Richard to the 
mission. 

"I had forgotten to tell you," said she all 
at once, "that since you left, papa and mam- 
ma have planned for me to go to Europe 
next spring after the new mission is opened. 
Papa has to go at that time and I am to 
remain with friends from New York and 
study and travel a year, when mamma is 
coming over for a few months and bring me 
home. It is a delightful trip, but it some- 
times seems to me that for one who has had 
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the privileges of education which I have that 
it is a long time to do nothing for others." 

Her statement came to Richard as a blow 
after the day of companionship which they 
had together. 

"What — will — become — of the poor girls?'' 
he said with difficulty. "There — will — ^be — 
no one — to cheer — them." 

She saw in the starlight that Richard's 
face was pale and his lips set tightly. 

"Are you sick?" she asked anxiously. She 
had spoken hardly knowing what she said. 

"Ethel," it was the first time that he had 
ever called her that, and he seemed to put 
into it all the pent up love of his heart, "I 
meant — what — will — become — of — me ?" 

She had not expected it and was paler than 
the moonlight. Before either could speak 
a friend walking by the roadside exclaimed, 

"Well, well, I thought at first the wood of 
Bimam was on its way to Dunsinane and 
that my time was come. I am glad for a 
ride anyhow, for I have walked four miles." 

They took him in and told him of their 
trip among the leaves and nuts. Soon Mr. 
Warren's was reached and the coachman was 
driving the two men down town. 



An Unseen Battlefield. 



Love conquers all things, and let us yield to love. 

— VirgiL 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

An Unsbbn Battlefield. 

Richard had fought a battle that night 
of which the poets and preachers speak — 
the battle .of the soul, but in which there is 
no poetry nor music of the voice. 

He was disgusted with himself. He was a 
villain. He had been received into this 
home and given its confidence. Its money 
had been entrusted to his work. Now he 
had violated every sense of honor and had 
said what could not be taken back. He 
would be ashamed to meet Ethel and Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren again. 

They were people of a diflferent world 
than that which he had chosen. It was 
selfish for him to wish to ruin her life by 
burying it in his work. 

"What would not the love of such a wo- 
man do for a man?" he thought to himself. 
"It would awaken every best emotion in him. 
It would enrich his experiences and power. 
It would do everything. Would not he be 
a larger man than he would to give up all 
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this and be buried in the squalor and vice 
of the poor?'' 

The manager of a leading paper in the 
city, whom he had known in college, had 
said to him one day, "Harrison, I wish I 
had a man like you to edit our paper. You 
would soon learn the ropes. It would open 
a great future for you." At the time he 
had thought little of it, but now it came 
back with force. The last time he met his 
friend, he mentioned the matter to Richard 
again. "Could I not do as much good there 
as here and then I would have the means 
and be in the circle in which Ethel moves." 

By morning he had conquered himself. 
He must go on with his work. - He would 
write asking her to forget what he had said. 

He could not trust himself to talk with 
her about it. He might say something that 
would only make the matter worse. 

He hurriedly penned this note and sent 
it by a messenger boy: 

I ought to come and ask your pardon 
for what I said last night, but I do not dare 
to trust myself to talk with you about it. 
I love you. When I read the account of 
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your accident, it came over me all at once, 
that if you should die, the light would go 
out of my life. I resolved that you should 
never know it, but you know how wretched- 
ly I failed to keep my purpose. 

I have broken honor with your father 
and mother, who have welcomed me to their 
home and trusted me with their gifts. I 
have been selfish in even thinking that one 
of your surroundings should bury herself, 
simply to cheer me. You despise me. How 
can I ever face you and your dear father 
and mother? 

I, after all, have done you no injury. I 
have only revealed my weakness, and pray 
you to forget my words that could not mean 
anything to one of your position, and still 
let me be your friend. 

Richard Harrison. 

He hardly knew whether she would an- 
swer it or not. Probably she will say noth- 
ing, as the best way out of what has been to 
her a disagreeable incident. 

In the afternoon Richard saw Mr. War- 
ren's team drive up before the mission and 
Mr. Warren get out. 
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''How can I meet this friend? Ethel has 
told him and he has come down to expreaa 
his indignation." 

Mr. Warren met him^ as if nothing had 
happened, and asked several questions 
about the work on the new building. They, 
talked over these interests for some time and 
when they were through Mr. Warren said, 
"By the way I have a note for you from 
Ethel. I think they want you to come up 
to supper, or something like that, and after 
I have done an errand I will drive back and 
get you." 

When Richard was alone, he tore open the 
envelope. His hand shook. He read: 

Dear Mr. Harrison : 

Any woman may consider the love of a 
true man a sacred thing. Life should seem 
grander and nobler to her ever after. You 
have not broken honor with our household. 
We want you to take tea with us. 
Sincerely your friend, 

Ethel Warrsn. 

He was mystified even more. He could 
not understand the tone of the note, digni- 
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fied, yet cordial. "Can it be—? No I No! 
It is impossible that she should love me. It 
is only her womanly way of smoothing mat- 
ters over deftly. I must do my part." 

An hour later Mr. Warren returned for 
him. They drove out through the avenues 
whose trees were shaking oflf the showers 
of leaves. Mr. Warren was interested in some 
new developments of the good citizenship 
movement and told Richard about it. 

When they reached his home, Mr. Warren 
said, "You know the way in. Just make 
yourself at home. I must step to the bam 
a moment." 

Richard felt like a culprit going to be 
judged. If only the meeting was over, he 
would give a world. He rang the bell and 
the servant let him in. He stepped into the 
parlor to wait until some one appeared. 

It was only a moment when Ethel came 
through the curtains and stood before him. 
Something in her eyes told him what he had 
not hoped to hear. 

"Is it possible — ?" then he stopped and 
could not finish the sentence. 

"Yes." This time her voi<;e spoke with 
her eyes. 
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"Ethel.'' 

A moment he held her in his arms. 

''But do your father and mother know?'' 
and the look of pain came over his face 
again. 

"I showed them your letter, and — and — 
they are glad." 

"But is it right for me to ask you to give 
up all that you must to live as I do?" 

"Love never faileth," she answered rever- 
ently. 

Then he told her his mother's last word 
of prophecy, and the tears came into her 
eyes. She had always remembered with 
growing reverence the kind faced woman 
who had spoken to her so gently when she 
— a barefoot gipsy girl — came begging food. 

"I think now that my dear mother had 
you in mind, for when I told her about 
finding you and how kind you were to the 
poor, she said, "I can easily believe it, for 
the girl had a noble face.'* 

"And do you know," said Ethel, "that 
I believe I have loved you since you pro- 
tected me from the gipsy, though I did not 
know it. I have always measured up the 
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men I have met by the impression I received 
at that time and at Commencement." 

"When did it first come to you that you 
cared for me?" asked Richard. 

"When the team threw me out and were 
jumping over me, two things flashed 
through my mind: how terrible papa and 
mamma would feel if I were killed and 
whether you would miss me. When I found 
myself unhurt, I could not forget the 
thought, and I knew that I loved you. 
I did not want to go with papa out to your 
home. I felt afraid you would notice the 
change in me." 

"I did notice it, but I had dreaded to 
meet you and thought the reserve was in 
me." 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren came into the room 
and seeing by their faces that Richard and 
Ethel understood each other, Mrs. Warren 
said, 

"We are glad our children are happy." 

"It is asking too much," replied Richard, 
"to expect a girl to leave such a home for 
what I can give her — " 

Ethel stopped him by putting her fingers 
over his lips. 
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"It will be a useful life and that with love, 
is a happy life/' said Mr. Warren. 

Both gave Ethel and Richard the blessing 
of a kiss. 

Just then the bell for dinner rang. 



The Wages of Sin. 



Doct. — What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gent. — It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands: I have known her continue in this 
a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. — Yet here's a spot. 

Doct. — Hark I She speaks: I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. — Out, damned spot! out, I say! — One: two: 
why, then't is time to do't. — Hell is murky I — Fie, my 
lord, fie! a soldier, and afeared? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power to account? — Yet 
who would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him. 

Doct. — Do you mark that? 

Lady M. — The thane of Fife had a wife: where is she 
now? — What, will these hands ne'er be clean? — No more 
o' that, my lord, no more o' that: you mar all with this 
starting. 

Doct — Go to, go to; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gent. — She has spoken what she should not, I am sure 
of that: heaven knows that she has known. 

Lady M. — Here's the smell of blood still: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, 
oh! —Macbeth. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WAGBS OF SIN. 

Early one Friday morning word was 
brought to Richard that a dying man wished 
to see him. Arranging some matters at the 
new building, he hurried away. The ad- 
dress was a few .blocks distant in one of the 
worst streets. He found himself in a dark 
basement, the air of which was reeking with 
filth. As his eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light he saw the object of his visit lying 
on the floor in a corner of the room. Near 
him sat a haggard faced wreck of a woman. 
No word was uttered by them as Richard 
entered, but, when he stepped to the comer, 
the man turned his bloated face toward him. 

"My friend," said Richard, "they tell me 
you are a sick man and that you want to see 
me. You ought not to be in this room and 
you need a physician. I must see what can 
be done for you at once.*' 

"Say, mister,'* said the dying man slowly, 
"it don't matter about the room. I hain't 
got long in it and it is cleaner than my 
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soul is. I have tried to make myself think 
there ain't no God, but now I know there is 
and I am already in hell." 

"But there is hope for you," broke in 
Richard. 

"Mister, there ain't no hope for the likes of 
me. I didn't send for you to waste your 
time over me. But before I go out into the 
dark, I want to get rid of something, I don't 
know what, that is like a stone in here/' he 
said putting his hand over his heart. 

Richard waited for him to continue. The 
man seemed struggling desperately to nerve 
himself to his confession. 

"I — was — the man — ^that shot you — ^and 
set — ^the building — on fire. I was hired— 
to do it, but that don't make any difference 
with me." 

"I forgive you, and God is far more com- 
passionate than man," and Richard leached 
out his hand, but the man did not take it. 

"Mister, I tell you there ain't no hope for 
the likes of me and I didn't send for you 
for that purpose. I ain't done yet. There's 
something else I must get rid of before I 
die." 

Richard could do nothing but wait 
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"A good many years ago," continued the 
wretched man, "I stole in Porestburg a lit- 
tle girl. I was a gipsy then and I pounded 
her and made her beg and tried to make her 
steal. If it hadn't been for the old woman, 
I would have killed her, I guess, when I 
was drunk and angry. One night she ran 
away and we have never heard of her since. 
But, mister, this last week her face as it used 
to look when I struck her, has looked at me 
from these walls and at night in my dreams. 
I couldn't stand it no longer." The man 
shuddered as the past came back to accuse 
him. 

Eichard was about to speak, when the 
man added, ^'I hope the poor girl found 
some one that was kind." His voice grew 
a little tenderer as he said it. 

"Do you remember," asked Richard, "the 
time when the farmer's boy knocked you 
down for beating her?" 

The man could not reply. The question 
came so unexpectedly it seemed to daze his . 
blunted and weakened mind. 

"I was that boy." Then Richard in a few 
words told him of Ethel's life and restora- 
tion to her home. 
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"Say, mister," and the hand of the wreck 
reached out for Richard's, "that's some re- 
lief here," touching again his breast with 
his other hand. "And you don't feel hard 
agin me?" 

"No, no, man! God has more to forgive 
of me than I have of you. I forgive you, 
as I hope to be forgiven." 

Richard felt the man's hand tighten in 
his at the word. 

"And — you — ^will tell — the girl — that — I 
am — sorry — and you — will be kind — ^to the 
old woman?" 

"I shall not forget your requests." 

"And — did — you say — there might — ^be 
hope?" The expression upon the face that 
moment burned itself into Richard's mem- 
ory. 

"God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life." 

"My sins — are— too deep, too — deep," 
slowly said the dying man, as if in answer 
to the verse Richard had quoted. 

Richard repeated slowly and tenderly. 
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"The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin." 

"That— is— comfortable." 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Ethel, and a few 
of the leaders were at the temporary rooms 
of the mission two days later when the last 
ministries of the gospel for the dead gipsy 
were given. 

Richard closed the brief address with 
these words: 

"We cannot follow the departed into the 
future ; but to the love of God and the grace 
of Christ we can trust his spirit and ours." 



A Strange Dedication. 



The world is grievously afflicted. The Church has doc- 
tored the symptoms of its ailment empirically, in an inter- 
mittent way. According to the law of service, we are to 
deal scientifically with the disease itself by radical and con- 
stitutional treatment. The springs of human life must be 
cleansed, its processes made normal and vigorous, its ac- 
tivities reformed. We have reckoned on selfishness as the 
motive of human action; let us have the faith and cour- 
age to reckon on love. Self-seeking competition is war 
with all its miseries; generous service is peace with all 
its blessings. 

—"The Law of Service" (James P. Kelley). 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A STRANGE DEDICATION. 

At last the new building was completed 
and the services of dedication had come. 
The hopes of years were realized. 

The exterior of the building was artistic 
and beautiful and would be a continuous 
teacher of beauty and an unbroken sum- 
mons to the neighborhood for neatness and 
cleanliness. The lawn and trees around the 
building would give to the children and the 
tired workers a glimpse of God's beautiful 
country and a breath of his life-giving air. 
The interior was finished with natural wood 
and seemed to the community like a palace 
of light. Some had feared lest the people 
would be afraid of the splendid building, 
but Richard had learned, he thought, that 
beauty of architecture and finish were assist- 
ants and not obstacles, when the spirit of the 
workers is humble and democratic. 

A week was to be given over to the serv- 
ices of dedication to show the many sided 
work that was to be done. 

349 
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Sunday morning Richard spoke of the 
building — ^how it had come and the pur- 
poses for which it had been erected. A para- 
graph from his address shows the impression 
which he was trying to strengthen in the 
minds of the great congregation. 

"This building and this mission are the 
works of love. Love has wrought through 
suflFering, through yoimg manhood and 
womanhood, through the mature and the 
aged, through the uncultured and the culti- 
vated, through the poor and humble and 
the rich and powerful, through the home 
and the school and the church, in mystery 
and sometimes by seeming calamity, to 
found this work and to build this home. 
It is to be dedicated to God, to man, to home, 
to society. It stands for the sacredness of 
every life and every duty and relationship of 
life. It looks forward to the time when the 
world in all its life, its personal, its indus- 
trial, its intellectual, its moral, its political, 
and its religious life, shall be Ohrist-like, 
when the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God as the waters cover 
the sea." 

In the afternoon the children's hour was 
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held. Passage after passage from the Scrip- 
tures was recited by the children together 
and by groups and individuals. Songs were 
sung by them to the great delight of the 
gathered multitude. An illustrated talk 
was given by one of the workers who was 
skilled with the chalk. 

The evening was in charge of the young 
people. Three brief addresses were given 
by two young men and a young woman of 
the community upon the themes of vital im- 
portance to the class they represented, fol- 
lowed by the address of the evening by a 
classmate of Richard's who was a successful 
pastor in a neighboring city. A choir of the 
young men and women of the mission lead 
the congregation in the musical service. 
Cards of invitation had been given to every 
young person in that vicinity and they were 
out in force. 

On Monday night the different clubs of 
boys and girls furnished the order of serv- 
ices, closing with a debate by four mem- 
bers of the Lyceum. 

Tuesday night a great social was held. All 
were invited and the entire building was 
thrown open and was filled Y^th the people. 
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A simple lunch was served during the even- 
ing and Richard and the Warrens and many 
of the faithful men and women of the mis- 
sion made the people feel at home. This 
was to shape the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The temperance meeting on Wednesday 
night had been largely advertised. John B. 
Gough gave the address and stirred these 
simple folks to intense enthusiasm. The 
men scattered the pledges through the gath- 
ered company and the new signatures came 
pouring in like a flobd. 

The men had looked forward especially to 
the good-citizenship meeting on Thursday 
night. Two or three of the men from the 
mission were to speak and a representative 
of the league which Mr. Warren had organ- 
ized was to close with a more elaborate ad- 
dress. The work of the club and the duties 
of citizenship were thus laid before the con- 
gregation with force. It cemented, too, the 
two classes of eociety in a closer bond of 
sympathy and effort. 

Friday night a concert was given by the 
leading musicians of the city who had be- 
come interested in the mission. Music was 
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to have a large place in the work and Rich- 
ard wanted to interest the neighborhood in 
a wide way in such an occasion as this. 

The morning of the last Sunday of Dedi- 
cation week opened with a cloudless sky. The 
morning was devoted to the work of evan- 
gelization throughout the city and to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. Two missionary 
secretaries of national reputation spoke, one 
upon "America and the World's Future," 
and the other upon "The Regions Beyond." 
It gave the workers a glimpse of the dignity 
of the tasks in which they were engaged and 
linked the work of the mission to humanity. 

The last night had been called "Home 
night," and the people wondered what was 
meant. Richard presided and said that one 
of the aims of the work was to fill the neigh- 
borhood full of Christian homes. Ethel 
sang, and as the words and notes of "Home 
Sweet Home" fell from her lips the deeps 
were broken up and a new glory seemed to 
have shone upon their humble homes. 

Dr. Strong was to speak upon "The 
Home," and Richard in introducing him 
said, "Through the interest of this man 
were the generous donors of this building 
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attracted to our work and his sympathy and 
active help have been a constant source of 
encouragement to me.'* 

The address was one of great tenderness 
and the Spirit moved with power upon the 
congregation. In the hush of the moment, 
Dr. Strong said at the close of his address, 

"My friends, in the sacredness of this 
hour the closing act of Dedication is to be 
performed/' At his word Ethel and Rich- 
ard stepped forward and clasping their 
hands faced the minister. 

"Richard, wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife, to live together after 
God's ordinance, in the holy state of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honor and keep her, in sickness and in 
health; and forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her, so long as ye both shall live?" 

"I will." 

"Ethel, wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband, to live together after God's 
ordinance, in the holy state of matrimony? 
Wilt thou love him, comfort him, honor, 
and keep him, in sickness and in health; 
and, forsaking all others, keep thee only 
unto him, so long as ye both shall live?" 
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"I will." 

"Forasmuch as Richard and Ethel have 
consented together in holy wedlock, and 
have witnessed the same before this com- 
pany, and thereto have given and pledged 
their troth, each to the other and have de- 
clared the same by joining hands, I pro- 
nounce that they are husband and wife, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

"Those whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder. 

"Will the congregation arise and receive 
with these our friends the benediction? 

"May the love of God and the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of 
the Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen." 



Love. 



Ich Dien. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LOVB. 

''If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have, not love, I am become 
sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. And 
if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains, 
but have not love, I am nothing. And if I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if 
I give my body to be burned, but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. Love suflfer- 
eth long and is kind; love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puflfed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh not ac- 
count of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteous- 
ness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things. Love never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
be done away. For we know in part, and 
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we prophesy in part: but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child : now that I am become a man, I have 
put away childish things. For now we sec 
in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know 
even as also I have been known. 

"But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the greatest of these is love." 
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